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A DREAM COMES TRUE 


Dreams do come true. In the new 
Doolittle Home, Dr. Conklin’s vision has 
become a reality. White, beautiful, and 
inspiring in its proportions, the Home 
stands a worthy monument to the zeal, 
persistence, and dynamic personality of a 
great leader. 

In campaigning for the new Home, Dr. 
Conklin counted all who knew him, even 
though slightly, as his friends and co- 
laborers in one of the most divine of tasks. 
Without their warm sympathy, co-opera- 
tion, and generous gifts, he felt he could 
accomplish little. For the new Home, 
by. his constant and unremitting labors, 
Dr. Conklin gave the last of his strength 
and then left us. But, before he died, he 
had so inspired hundreds of others with 
his own devotion that the greater Doolittle 
Home is now an accomplished fact. 
Therefore the Board of Trustees invite all 
of Dr. Conklin’s friends, and all those who 
are interested in the Home, or would like 
to become acquainted with it, to gather 
at the Home in Foxboro on Tuesday, 
June 7, for the impressive dedication ser- 
vices, and to experience the joy that all 
who come will feel as they celebrate the 
achievement of long cherished hopes. 

Just as in the old days, it will be a 
chance to meet old friends and to make 
new ones. Come! Not for many years 
will the Doolittle Home again experience a 
Donation Day so full of inspiration and of 
joy. 

Come early to inspect the Home, and 
later attend the mass meeting in the 
church at 11 a. m. Hot coffee will be 
served free during the noon hour and 
tables will be furnished for the box lunches 
that each one is invited to bring. Come! 

Suggestions for gifts to the Home— 
Pillow cases (38x42); sheets (72x108); 
spreads and mattress pads for single beds; 
table cloths (72x72); huck linen towels; 5 
casseroles (1 and 1-2 qt.); 1 dozen pyrex 
custard cups; steak sets; all kinds of 
pantry supplies. 

The needs of the new office are a chair 
and table for typewriter, an adding ma- 
chine and a cabinet for addressograph 
plates. (These need not be new.) 

If you can not come, why not send a 
donation, contribution or message of 
good will? 

To reach Foxboro—Buses leave Canton 
Junction for Foxboro on arrival of trains 
leaving South Station at 825 a. m. and 
12.30 p. m. Bus or taxi leaves from 
Mansfield on arrival of all trains. By 
motor over excellent roads. 

* * 


THE MORGAN MEMORIAL AND 
THE UNEMPLOYED 

Never was the Morgan Memorial slo- 
an, “Not Alms but Opportunity,” better 
exemplified than during the current month 
in the Good Will Industries at 89 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Here may be seen on 
every working day more than 300 persons 


recruited from the city’s unemployed,,} 
who, but for the opportunity of Morga 
Memorial, almost certainly would have t 
depend upon the commonwealth fo 
maintenance. 

An average of $4,000 each week is be+ 
ing paid in wages to persons who are 
handicapped because of their age, lack o if 
training, or financial adversity. Throughi} 
certain standards, Morgan Memorial ens | 
desvors to give work to every one who is: 
physically able to work, believing that aul 
person should not expect food, lodging andj) 
clothing for nothing. Morgan Memorial 
is a co-operative society of the unem-) 
ployed; it collects goods from the more for-j}). 
tunate, turns over the redemption and 
repairing of these goods to the less for-}| 
tunate, who work for whatever aid, finan] 
cial or in the way of goods, which they re +) 
ceive. When the unemployed person can 
not work because of illness or when ae i 
is no work and the need is great, then the) 
aid is free. | 

The material that provides the employ-| 
ment for this army of men and women is} 
obtained through the Goodwill Bags}] 


: 


One of these bags is sent to any one wha} Ne" 


requests it. After it is filled with cast-off 
articles Morgan Memorial calls for it4} 
The more bags there are to fill, the more{| 
aid Morgan Memorial is able to offer thes) | 
present great army of unemployed. i 


After the material has been properly) 
renovated and repaired Morgan Memorial}, 


disposes of it in the following waysil. 
1. To people who are in great need and} 
are not in a position to work, materials} 
are given outright. 2. There are a num- 


j 


ber of people who have certain days wher} . 


they are not working who are in need o 
beds, furniture, clothing, ete. To these} 


people Morgan Memorial gives opportu4|) 


nity to work for these needed things. 3} 


The balance is sold in Morgan Memorial’s}) ° 


stores at reasonable prices. The moneyj 
which is made in this manner is paid i i 
wages to the people who are given em4} “II! 
ployment. ) 


kinds of Aeaste material moaned td 
$340,720.88. Out of this sum $212,899.33] 
was paid out to the unemployed. 

Owing to the fact that the market value 
of all waste material is low, Morgan Mee 


morial is unable to make these industrie$ i 
i 
1 


self-supporting, but through this method! 

it is able to more than double any con}j 

tribution which is given for this purpose. 
* * 


HELPFUL LAYMEN 


The Men’s Club of the Universalis’ 
Church in Attleboro, Mass., took charg 
of the services for two Sundays recently 
when their minister, Rev. Isaac V. Lobil| 
dell, was ill. Mr. Harold Sweet made thé 
address and those present report that th 
services were of unusual interest and thai] 
the congregation was delighted. Mn 
Lobdell is convalescing and hopes to be ir} 
his pulpit May 29. 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
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revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


AGREEMENT ON UNITY 


HE Unitarian and Universalist commissions on 
unity have done the logical, the sensible, the 
Christian thing. 

They have made an agreement that the next step 
to be taken by the two denominations in their ap- 
proach to each other should be the step of federation, 
with the door wide open to all liberals who may now 
wish or who may hereafter wish to enter the federa- 
tion. 

If the two denominations approve the report of 
the commissions, they will continue their separate 
corporate existence. No trusts will be disturbed, 
no traditions will be destroyed, no individual churches 
will be shut up or combined except as they would 
have been any way. 

But an aggressive, united free church organization 
will be set up to stop disintegration, wake up the 
sleepers, war on discouragement and uncertainty, 
and plant the liberal movement in fields white for the 
harvest. 

This plan is not our plan, and the way taken is 
not our way. This may lend an added note of sin- 
cerity to our statement that in our opinion it is a good 
plan, a right way, and ought to be ratified with prac- 
tical unanimity by both the Unitarian and the Uni- 
versalist fellowships. 

It ought to be obvious to any one that the method 
adopted by the commissions is based on faith that 
understanding and good will between the two groups 
will increase. The united free church movement 
will stand or fall by the answer to the simple ques- 
tion, “How do you like him?” The fact is that in 
most cases Unitarians and Universalists have had to 
reply to questions about the other, “I do not. know.” 
Close as we have been in theory, in practise too often 
we have known about as much of one another as the 
average apartment house dweller knows of the man 
upstairs or down. 

Where people in the two fellowships without too 
many fixed ideas have come close together—for 
example the national Unitarian and Universalist 
young people’s groups—beautiful co-operation has 
taken place. 

We have not much doubt about the growth of 
understanding, good will, respect, affection, between 
the two bodies. 

What lies deeper in the plan of the far-seeing 


leaders on both sides is the hope that there will come 
a rebirth of missionary zeal, or what the Orthodox call 
redemptive love. There is such a thing as an all- 
absorbing purpose to free minds, purify hearts, and 
enrich lives, wich is not dependent on any old blood 
theology. 

What our two denominations need is that world- 
conquering purpose which has characterized Orthodoxy 
at its best. The question that we have to face is, 
“Do we care?” Is there even a bit of that deathless 
love of our fellow men in our hearts that character- 
ized Jesus? Are we willing simply to take the easy 
way out and earn the epitaph,” ‘He has et up all his 
corn?” 

We hope that in a high, unselfish, loving spirit 
we shall discuss the new plans for unity. 

We could grow as eloquent or vituperative as 
anybody over some things in the past, but would any- 
thing be accomplished? And we could be as timid 
and imaginative as anybody about the future, but 
we prefer to let the future prove the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of the plans now being made. 

If we liberals are what Higginson called reformers, 
Esquimau dogs that have to be hitched to the sled 
by a separate thong, if we can not work in one harness 
without turning and eating one another up, then let 
us find it out. But if that happens, we pray that 
some mercitul Christian will knock both dogs on the 
head. 

Unitarians and Universalists have a past that is 
thrilling. Out of a present beset with difficulties 
they may move into a future just as thrilling in its 
service of mankind if something can only wake them 
up. 


* * 
THE PROBLEM IN BOSTON 


OME of our readers in the West and South have 
been puzzled by various items in the Christian 
Leader relating to the Church of the Redemp- 

tion, Boston. Here are the facts: 

Five years ago the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention took over the property at the suggestion 
of Dr. Roblin and the society, who found themselves 
with an expensive building and few contributors and 
under heavy operating expense. 

Dr. Lowe was sent there to save the situation, 
and year by year the Convention has poured in money 
to pay mortgage interest, insurance, taxes, and other 
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fixed charges besides operating expenses, until a total 
of nearly one hundred thousand dollars has been ex- 
pended. It should be observed that the State Con- 
vention has security for this sum in the church prop- 
erty and lot adjoining and in the lot on Columbus 
Avenue where the old church stood, but the practical 
effect has been to freeze the liquid assets of the Con- 
vention and to turn income-producing property into 
property that produces no income. 

The man responsible for the discussion at the 
recent convention in Waltham was A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, treasurer of the State Convention, who pointed 
out first to the board and then to the Convention that 
things could not go on in this way indefinitely, and 
said that in his opinion the time to halt had come. 
In his report he wrote: “‘I do not want to see this 
Convention go bankrupt, nor do I want to see all of 
our missionary work over the state given up or even 
imperiled simply for the sake of one movement, all 
of which will inevitably happen in a few years if we 
continue our present financial policy.’”’ Dr. Coons, 
State Superintendent, concurred in Mr. Bicknell’s 
report. 

Mr. Bicknell recommended that the trustees be 
authorized to sell the Church of the Redemption. He 
said in his address that if this could be done to ad- 
vantage, they could start elsewhere with less of a 
burden to carry. 

In his presentation of the matter to the Conven- 
tion, Mr. Bicknell won friends on every side. Even 
some of the most ardent members of the Church of the 
Redemption praised him for his fairness, his fine teel- 
ing toward the church, and his high sense of responsi- 
bility to his trust as treasurer. 

The majority of the State Board took the mositae 
that the Convention must go on another year and 
that all Universalists must endeavor by every means 
in their power to put the church on a sound financial 
foundation before another convention. 

The specific question was whether the Convention 
should appropriate $3,600 for operating expenses dur- 
ing the next year in addition to the $4,700 which is 
required to carry the property and the $2,000 which 
has to be paid to Dr. Roblin. 

The Convention wisely voted to do this. The 
net result of the reports and of the debate is that 
several hundred people in the denomination now 
understand the matter, who did not understand it 
before. 

They understand that Dr. Lowe took a twenty 
per cent cut in salary, that the budget was cut rigidly 
in other ways, that the congregation has been furnish- 
ing volunteer secretarial service, that Dr. Lowe has 
increased greatly the list of members and the list of 
contributors, and that a spirit of loyalty, unity, and 
enthusiasm now permeates the congregation at the 
Church of the Redemption. 

They understand that it would be a denomina- 
tional tragedy to give up the old historic society to 
which Father Ballou preached so long. They know 
that a plan has been started to get up a list of 1,000 
five dollar contributing members in all parts of Massa- 
chusetts. 

A natural, obvious plan was thought of some 
time ago by which a solution could have been reached. 


It was proposed to unite the historic Beacon Church 
in Brookline and the Church of the Redemption, |} 
sell the Beacon property and balance the budget of ||" 
the combined society with the income. Misunder- || 
standing wrecked the plan. While both Dr. He: 
and Mr. Smith tendered their resignations at the time |} 
to make the plan possible, a few of the Redemption ||), 
friends of Dr. Lowe took the view that he was being 
sacrificed, and the Beacon people got the idea that ||). 
they were being used without being consulted in the ||) 
slightest way. Whether all of these loyal, right- ||). 
minded Universalists eventually will find a way to ||). 
get together remains to*be seen. It might be far || 
easier to unite either with a church of another de- | 
nomination than with a church of their own. That 
has happened more than: once in church history. | 
It is clear that drastic decisions in the case of ||) 
the Church of the Redemption have been postponed. || 
It may be that by working together we shall find that 
they have been postponed forever. It will take every | 
ounce of effort that all of us together can put back of 
the State Board, the Standing Committee and Dr. ||| 
Lowe to bring this about.. We hope and pray that it | 


may be done. 
* Ox 


THE CONVENTIONS AT WALTHAM 
HE Massachusetts State Convention, or Council, 


as they call it for some obscure reason, was || 


held at Waltham, ten miles west of Boston, 
last week. With it met the missionary women, the 
state religious education workers, and a ministers’ ||) 
group numbering sixty-two. We shall publish reports ||) 
in our next issue. ie 


There were three days of colorful meetings, ||) 


better attended than usual. The State Convention | 
itself crowded all of its business into one long day, |] 
with a packed church and the sublime and ridiculous |}, 
treading fast on each other’s heels. 
The || 


part well. Walker always does his part well. 


fun and the anger came over the resolutions and || 
The Convention apparently cared |||) 
It was in a | 
mood to hurl half of them back at the committee |} > 


recommendations. 
little what the resolutions were about. 


instanter with orders to shorten and to simplify, and ||) 


to gulp the other half down instanter, making a wry ||): 
face over them. The Rev. Leslie Nichols of Salem ||) 


was the good-looking, sweet-tempered victim who | 
served as chairman of the committee during this funny || 
exhibition. 


On the other hand the women on Wednesday and || ) 


the Sunday school people on Tuesday did their busi- || 
ness admirably. 
Prospects of a great fight over the Church of the | 


Redemption, or Second Society in the Town of Boston, ||). 


or Massachusetts State Convention Church, as it is 
variously called, brought out the crowd. A great 
debate will do it every time, whether it is staged at a 
General Convention meeting in Hartford, or a State |] 
Convention in Waltham. In another editorial we || 
discuss this matter. The debate was dignified and ||) 
able, and was carried on mainly in fine spirit. In it, || 
Dyer, Bicknell, Parker, Dewick, Vossema, Bissell, |||. 
Covington, Mayo and Kapp took part. The Con- ||| - 


Lowe ||. 


The Rev. Edgar ||)» 
R. Walker, the local pastor, and his people did their |- 
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vention voted to go on supporting the church for 
another year, and everybody went away happy. 

There were two meetings of unusual lifting power: 
that where Walker administered the communion and 
Leining preached the occasional sermon in place of 
Lobdell, who was detained by illness, and that where 
Will Harvey of Bethel, Vermont, faced a tired Con- 
vention in a formal address which seemed certain to 
be an anti-climax, and which proved to be one of the 
simplest, finest things ever heard at a State Convention, 
powerful in its absolute freedom from pretense and in 
its understanding of the deep springs of human action. 

This same Convention which sharpened its teeth 
on the resolutions, and debated in high vein the Church 
of the Redemption, and sat breathless before Will 
Harvey, cheered representatives of the Universalist 
Publishing House, Tufts Theological School, Dean 
Academy, Doolittle Home, Bethany Union, Clara 
Barton Birthplace, Y. P. C. U., Universalist Historical 
Society, Massachusetts Historical Society, and the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, with impar- 
tiality. 

It is a breath-taking performance to hear Harold 
Marshall, Professor Skinner, Principal Peirce, Will 
Couden, Frank Dewick, Alice Enbom, Dorothy Mac- 
Donald, Hosea Starr Ballou and Kenneth MacArthur, 
all in a single forty-minute period, and from tough and 
grizzled veterans down to youthful appealing begin- 
ners, these representatives of charity and letters in 
our Universalist household drove their points home. 
MacArthur, the only outsider in the group, made every- 
body like him. 

The State Convention marked the end of the 
administration of Parker and the beginning of the ad- 
ministration of Gibbs as president. The delegates 
thanked Parker from their hearts and with equal 
warmth welcomed his successor. 

The President and the General Superintendent of 
the Universalist General Convention, Mr. Friend and 
Dr. Etz, spoke late Wednesday and made friends for 
the general work. 

Dr. Tomlinson and Mrs. Poole brought things to 
a happy close at the banquet. 

One of the hours of deep impression and conviction 
during the week was when Harriet G. Yates frankly 
discussed before the Massachusetts Universalist Sun- 
day School Association “Building a Curriculum.” 
Dr. Huntley did not put it too emphatically when he 
characterized the address as “scholarly, moving and 
convincing.”’ 

We did not hear Dr. Earle, but on all sides there 
was equally emphatic commendation of her address to 
the Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts on “Loyalty.” 

Two men of another communion, Dwight Bradley 
of Newton and Garfield Morgan of Lynn, both Con- 
gregationalists, ably assisted Huntley of Cambridge, 
Rose of Lynn and Brooks of Malden on the ministers’ 
luncheon program. To their work we shall refer again. 
It was a vital session, remarkably well attended. 

Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, Mr. Walker, 
president of the Sunday School Association, Mrs. 
Huntley, president of the Missionary Society, and their 
co-laborers, have earned the gratitude of all Univer- 
salists for arranging these inspiring meetings. 


THE LINDBERGH TRAGEDY 


HEN we read the story of the finding of the 
body of little Charles Lindbergh, we were 
glad that the long suspense was over and that 

the parents did not have to live their lives in uncer- 
tainty. And ghastly, as it all was, we felt that in a 
way the crime was less terrible because it obviously 
was the work of a maniac. Then Lindbergh himself 
told the world that he was convinced that he had 
been in direct touch with the kidnappers, and that 
they had turned over parts of the clothing that the 
baby wore on the night that he was taken. 

So the inference is inescapable: the murder was 
planned. It would be easier and safer not to have 
the care of the baby. It would be about as easy to 
get the money without him as with him. 

Every right-minded man and woman in the 
country must feel his heart steeled in determination 
to thwart the gang, to bring the murderers to justice, 
and to vindicate our institutions. 

The crime is an open challenge of all that we 
have achieved as a self-governing people, and it must 
be met. 

We average individuals can do little to help run 
down this gang, but we can do much to create con- 
ditions where the authorities can end their domination. 
We can obey the law ourselves, whether we like it or 
do not like it. We can work for better laws. We 
can keep vindictiveness out of punishment. We can 
grapple with the evil of feeble-mindedness and the 
reproduction of the unfit. We can stand steadily for 
swift, sure, exact punishment and the reform ele- 
ment in all punishment. 

We join the nation and the world in extending 
sympathy to this stricken family. 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Would not unemployment insurance gain ground 
faster if it were regarded as “unemployment reserves 
set up in good times as a stabilizing factor for times 
of recession?” So the Massachusetts commission on 
the subject regards it. 


Communists and fascists, followers of Lenin and 
Mussolini, appear to have little in common. In 
Germany they united in the attempt to defeat Hin- 
denburg and to destroy the republic. 


How persistently the name of Owen D. Young 
keeps coming up when men dispassionately ask them- 
selves about the best men in sight for the office o 
President of the United States. 


One of our young ministers in his first parish 
writes: “Is it reasonable to say a man must prove he 
can farm Death Valley before he is qualified to manage 
a farm in a fertile country?” 


“He had earned the right,” says Emile Bauman 
of St. Paul, “to say that hunger, the rod, and the 
perils of the seas and highways were of no moment.’’ 


True, every great reform starts in the individual 
human heart, but it never goes far if it stops there. 
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A Man’s Right to a Job 


Frank D. Adams 


“Give us this day our daily job.” 

=QIN making this text I have lifted a sentence out 
5 A of a very old prayer and changed the last 
2¢ B} word. It is not an original idea, but it serves 
BS) my purpose admirably, and I give full credit 
to whoever did it in the first place. Yes, bread is the 
way it usually reads. But it is only through honest 
toil that one can earn his bread. Hence the job, after 
all, is the thing for which we pray, and the only thing 
for which we have a moral right to pray. Give us 
this day our daily job. 

The right to work is the inalienable right to live. 

Any just and equitable social order is built upon 
the mutual service of its members. It is required that 
no one shall be a parasite, that no one shall eat the 
bread of idleness, that no one shall filech from another 
the food that sustains his life. It is needless to say 
that I am speaking now of those who are mentally 
and physically able to work, not of children or of the 
aged or of those who for any reason are incapacitated. 

Loafers are not to be tolerated at the top or at 
the bottom of the social scale. The apostle admon- 
ished the Christians in Thessalonica to shun any 
member of their group who was shirking his share of 
the labor. That was a primitive Christian church, 
let usremember. They were a segregated community. 
Perhaps they held their possessions in common. 
The right to share involved the obligation to contrib- 
ute to the common store. But some were not doing 
this. Some were loafing and spending their time in 
gossip and tale-bearing. They were busybodies. So 
Paul charges and exhorts them to be quiet, to do their 
work and earn their own living. He quotes the an- 
cient rabbinical rule, “If a man will not work, he shall 
not eat.” 

And. this is the accepted foundation of any fair 
and decent order of society. Mutual service for mu- 
tual support and security. Hence the saying, which 
has become an axiom among socially minded persons 
everywhere, “The only substitute for a job is another 
job.” The right to work is the inalienable right to 
live. 

But our present social and industrial order is 
increasingly denying this right to millions of men and 
women. 

It will be helpful to build up a little background 
against which we can view this second proposition. 
Going back into history a few hundred years we find a 
very different order from that to which we are accus- 
tomed. When men lived by hunting and fishing, 
every one had to exert himself if the family or clan 
was to survive. When men began to till the soil in 
patches here and there, domesticate animals and tend 
flocks and herds, there was always a job for every- 
body. Harvests were sparse and precarious. Means 
of exploiting the labor of others had not yet been de- 
vised. Even in feudalism there was no idleness, either 
voluntary or enforced; for while the serfs tilled the 
fields the lord of the manor and his henchmen were 
out fighting to protect the whole group against the 
assaults of predatory rival groups. Everybody had 
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something to do that was considered necessary and 
worth while. 

This was equally true in the days when hand- 
craft was the only means of producing goods. Things 
were not made to sell in the market. The modern 
production idea was unknown. The craftsman made 
things for his own use or the use of his own immediate 
circle. Such traffic as there was in commodities was 
carried on largely by means of trade and barter. 
There were never enough goods to meet the need. 
Life was often miserable enough for the workers, it is 
true, as it was to the serfs under feudalism. But to 
the inevitable miseries of a crude and primitive 
civilization had not yet been added our modern 
misery of enforced idleness. 

And for a long time after the onset of what is 
known as the industrial era there was still oppor- 
tunity for those who are able and willing to work. 
In America, for example, after the beginning of the 
machine-age, there were vast areas of virgin land and 
forest beckoning to the daring spirits of the growing 
cities. Men needed only to migrate to find room and 
a job—the job of subduing the wilderness and wresting 
a living out of it. The government encouraged them. 
Land was rich and plentiful, and it cost practically 
nothing but the labor of settling upon it and trans- 
forming it into homesteads. Meanwhile furs and 
fisheries and mineral resources were being developed. 
Thus for years the slack was taken up. Men whom 
the machine displaced need not be idle if they had 
enterprise, courage and daring. 

But that is all ended now. The saturation point 
was reached some years ago. Instead of absorbing 
the surplus labor of the industrial cities, as they used to 
do, the farms have been for years sending streams of 
young men and women into the cities to compete 
there for an ever lessening number of commercial and 
factory jobs. It is true that the last year has wit- 
nessed a slight turn of this human tide. People have 
been turning from the city to the country. But most 
of them are penniless, destitute and desperate. They 
are not going forth equipped with money and spirit 
to establish homes upon the land. They are going 
for the most part as refugees, hoping to find a vacant 
farmhouse to shelter their helpless heads. Most of 
them have to be fed by the communities to which 
they are going if they are fed at all. 

Meantime our whole society has become ‘‘ma- 
chine conscious.”’ Invention has run riot. Produc- 
tive power has increased by leaps and bounds, while 
the number of workers needed has steadily decreased. 
The man has been displaced by the machine. For 
awhile new forms of industry and new areas of con- 
sumption took up the slack.. But the workers never 
received wages enough to buy back more than a small 
part of what they produced. Profits piled up, it is 
true. But they piled up in the hands of a comparative- 
ly few owners and controllers of industry. And, after 
all, an individual millionaire can not consume very 
much more of the basic commodities of life than an 
individual truck-driver. He can spend for those 
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things just about so much. The rest of his money 
must lie idle, or seek reinvestment and thus start the 
same vicious circle all over again. So we are faced 
with the paradox of a steadily mounting volume of 
production and profits, accompanied with a steadily 
falling volume of required man power and labor. 

A few figures will make this graphic. In New 
York City, in January of 1893, in a certain basic in- 
dustry, ninety-five men were seeking each 100 jobs— 
which made a lively labor market. But the ratio of 
men to jobs steadily increased during the intervening 
thirty-six years, until in January of 1929, in the same 
industry, 437 men were seeking each 100 jobs. In 
Chicago, in October of 1930, 423 would-be workers 
were clamoring for every 100 jobs offered. Other 
parts of the country reported conditions worse even 
than that. 

And let me tell you something about Detroit. 
Between September, 1930, and July, 1931, both 
months inclusive, the employment bureau of the 
mayor’s unemployment committee reported a total 
of 30,000 placements. These figures include both men 
and women, and all kinds of jobs, permanent and 
temporary, the great majority of them odd jobs last- 
ing only a few hours or a few days. But let us count 
them all in as jobs. But in the meantime the unem- 
ployment registration, of which I was personally in 
charge, totaled almost exactly 120,000. We used a 
family registration card; and it was carefully es- 
timated that these cards represented slightly more 
than an average of two persons out of work. Which 
means that not fewer than 240,000 men and women 
in Detroit were, and are, entirely out of employment. 
They have been in competition with one another for 
those 30,000 jobs offered—a ratio of eight toone. Eight 
persons standing in line for one job! Can you take 
that in? And almost one hundred per cent of those 
people want work. They are not loafers from choice. 
They are decent, honest people looking for honest 
employment. 

So I repeat: The inalienable right to work is be- 
ing increasingly denied to millions of men and women 
by our present social and industrial order. 

This denial is rapidly demoralizing not only those 
who are out of work but also those who are working. 

Have you ever had the experience of hunting for 
a job? Especially when the chances of getting it 
were about zero? Have you ever tramped from office 
to office, from door to door, as a suppliant, begging 
for a chance to work—at anything—at any time— 
for any wages? Have you ever heard over and over 
again that monotonous, “No jobs to-day,” accom- 
panied only too often with the ill-concealed sneer that 
said more plainly than words, ‘“You must be a bum 
of some sort or you wouldn’t be out of a job?’ Have 
you ever stood in a bread-line, hungry, shivering, 
humiliated and ashamed, waiting for a dole of bread 
and stew? If you have never had that experience, or 
if you have never made intimate contact with those 
who have had it, you can not comprehend just what I 
mean by demoralization. Crime demoralizes a man, 
makes him hard and pitiless. Yet even ‘crime has 
certain psychological compensations. A gangster can 
be a “big shot,” he can parade his exploits before his 
cronies. If he is caught, he gloats over his picture in 


the newspapers. He amounts to something, if it be 
only as a crook or a gun-man. But the man who has 
no job, and can not get one, doesn’t amount to any- 
thing. He is social excess baggage. Worse than that 
—he is social junk. He can not contribute anything 
to the commonweal. All the capital he has is his labor 
power, and there is no market for it. He does not 
“Delong” anywhere. No job suffers because he is not 
working on it. No job is going forward because he 
is working on it. He is a nobody and of no value 
whatever. And when to that terrible conviction is 
added the whimpering of cold and hungry children 
whom he has brought into the world but can not feed 
and clothe and shelter—then you have utter and 
complete demoralization. Then you have the finished 
product of involuntary and continued unemployment. 
A man has been denied his inalienable right to a job, 
and it has ruined him. 

There is no worse form of demoralization than 
that. It breaks down something upon which character 
rests as a corner-stone—the feeling of being of some 
account in the world. You have that something un- 
impaired within you, or you would not be busy upon 
your job, whatever it is. You have a social value, 
you amount to something. You get a pay-check 
every so often, or a professional fee, or a margin of 
profit from your business, and that proves it. Your 
services are worth money, and somebody is willing to 
pay for them. You really “belong.’”’ And it is that 
feeling which sustains your morale, your self-respect. 
It is that priceless something which society takes 
away from a man when it denies him a decent job. 

And those who are working are being demoralized 
also, albeit in a more subtle way. The fear of losing 
the job haunts them like a nightmare. The man at 
the machine looks out of the window and sees a 
long, long line of despairing men at the employment 
gate. A lump rises in his throat, for he knows not 
how soon he may take his place among them. The 
worker in his office—he may even be an executive— 
knows of the mounting list of ‘‘white collar’? men who 
are being daily added to the army of the unemployed. 
He may be thenext. Heremembers that last business 
merger, when hundreds of faithful workers were turned 
into the streets. He notes the falling off in orders 
and the attendant reduction in men, wages and hours 
of labor. His turn may come next. But his expenses 
are going right on. There is no let up in his responsi- 
bilities. His home is not paid for. His children must 
be kept in school. He is shaken and terrified. The 
menace of unemployment, which has already fallen 
upon millions of his fellow men, the menace which our 
present social order makes inevitable, hangs like the 
sword of Damocles over his head. 

There are certain facts and figures which do not 
help either the jobless or the near-jobless to a sweeter 
frame of mind. While wages have been going down 
and armies of men have been laid off their jobs, 
government statistics show that dividends have been 
going up. This was absolutely true up to a year and 
a half ago, and it is relatively true still. Capital has 
been enjoying a profit, while the machines have stood 
idle or run on part time and the wage-workers have 
starved. Dividends are now regarded as a fixed 
charge upon industry, whether the plant operates or 
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not. Dividends must be paid, even as the superin- 
tendent receives his salary in good times or bad. 
Prices and dividends have been to a great extent 
stabilized. But who has suggested stabilizing em- 
ployment at the expense of the industry which de- 
pends upon it for its existence? Nobody but the 
“radical.” 

Thousands of men who are in bread-lines to-day 
know this. They are not bums. They are intelli- 
gent men cut of work. Thousands of men who are 
hanging by their eyebrows to their present jobs, with 
hours and wages going down, down, down—they 
know it too. And a new element of demoralization 
is seeping in. They are challenging the very social 
system. that fosters such coddling of property rights 
while flouting heartlessly the most fundamental of 
human rights. They are wondering whether they are 
bound to continue loyal supporters of such a system. 

For this denial of the inalienable right to work is 
rapidly demoralizing not only those who are out of 
work but also those who are employed. 

Something drastic and far-reaching must be done 
about it if our civilization is to endure. 

It is not my business to say what is to be done, 
but to indicate certain principles which must always 
be taken into account. Any program which I might 
suggest would be challenged at once from two angles. 
I am not a technical expert in the field of economics; 
so the economist will discount it on the score that I am 
nothing but a preacher, and not, for that reason, to be 
taken seriously. Industrialists and those “practical 
business men’’ who are committed to the present 
order of things wil] brush it aside on the score of its 
idealism. We must deal with realities, they say. 
There is no sentiment in business. Let us keep senti- 
ment in the church where it belongs. 

I accept the conditions. But let no one delude 
himself into thinking that money and machines and 
human hands operating those machines are the only 
realities. I knowa few of them. They are before me 
night and day—frantic fathers, despairing mothers 
and children crying for bread. It is the reality under- 
lying all these with which we are dealing now. Ignore 
it at your peril, whoever you are. To flout it means 
social suicide. 

As for myself, there are a few convictions which 
I cherish as to what must be done without delay, 
pending the time when more fundamental readjust- 
ments can be made. They are not cures, but merely 
palliatives. We must have some form of unemploy- 
ment insurance and we must have old-age pensions. 
Industry must increasingly stabilize not only produc- 
tion and prices but employment as well. The worker’s 
job must be made more secure. The employer must 
no longer be permitted to enjoy the full advantages 
of high peaks of seasonal activity while disavowing 
all responsibility for what happens between the peaks. 
As Senator Wagner of New York pertinently says: 
“What factory owner sets his machines out on to the 
street in slack times and expects the Red Cross to 
take care of them?” How long are we going to tax 
ourselves and our social agencies to feed and house 
thousands of workers in times of depression go that 
employers will have an abundance of cheap labor to 
call upon at their convenience and at their own price? 


There must be an increasing socialization of all indus- 
try—and you may call it by whatever name you 
please. 

Moreover, I am convinced that it is the first 
business of religion to see that life has an adequate 
material foundation. Perhaps that sounds a little 
odd, for it is in contradiction to a widely accepted 
philosophy. I hold that it is-the first business of the 
church to see to it that there is laid in our human life 
a sufficient foundation upon which something truly 
spiritual can be built. The failure of the church to’ 
do that in the past accounts for its present-day repu- 
diation; for you know as well as I do that the multi- 
tudes have turned away from the church. The 
church has not made the first natural right of man its 
chief concern, so in a time of need man turns despair- 
ingly away from it. Rather, it has depended upon 
the gifts of a favored few for its maintenance, while 
expounding the virtue of poverty to the submerged. 
It has too often winked at injustice and exploitation, 
in the hope of sharing some of their spoils. It has 
too frequently preached the doctrine of submission 
to the millions who were helpless under the heel of a 
political and economic tyranny. It has exalted and 
blessed a system of things in which a few have become 
increasingly rich and the multitudes increasingly 
poor. The results, some of them, are now apparent. 
Multitudes starving—because there is too much food! 
Thousands of children going naked and barefoot—be- 
cause there is an over-production of clothing and 
shoes! Millions of men unemployed—because there 
is such an abundance of work that ought to be done! 

Here is just one letter out of the hundreds that 
come to me from such men. They are alike, only 
this one is a little more pathetic than some. It is 
poorly written, almost illegible. The man is illit- 
erate, of course. The struggle for food was too great 
when he was a child; he could not go to school and 
learn writing and grammar. No foundation in his 
childhood for the spiritual values to build upon. 

“Mr. Adams, please sir, give me 2 days 2 week work 
todo. We can live on 2 days and get something to eat. 

I am out of work a year and a half. I have a wife and 

one child, and we look to be put out of our house soon. 

Please, please, give me 2 days work with pay. I can 

live on that and get better soon.” 


What a letter! It did not come from Russia 
where Bolshevism is in the saddle. It did not come 
from Italy where Mussolini rules supreme. It did 
not come from some famine-stricken district of India 
or China. It came from America, from Michigan, 
from Detroit—a city bulging with created wealth, a 
city whose prosperity in the past has been built upon 
the toil of just such men as this. And now he is beg- 
ging only for a chance to live. 

What does formal religion say to that man? 
What consolation does he get from the “respectable” 
churches? He is piously reminded that the will of 
God is an inscrutable thing. He must cultivate the 
virtue of resignation—his child will not be demoralized 
by having too much money! He must try to be 
content with the station in life to which the Almighty 
has been pleased to call him. And we wonder why he 
and other thousands like him do not crowd the 
churches in these days, seeking spiritual comfort! 
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It must become the business of religion and the 
church to build an order of things in which conditions 
like that will be impossible. Man has solved the 
problem of cheap, easy and abundant production of 
things—food, clothing and whatever else is needful 
for the support of human life. There is no longer any 
virtue in being without food and raiment. ‘There is 
enough and more than enough. Your having enough 
to eat does not mean that some one else need go hun- 
ery because of a scarcity. That any one does go hun- 
gry to-day is an evidence of social stupidity, sin and 
crime. Religion must teach that. 

Production is a community effort and process. 
One can not so much as raise a cabbage in his garden 
without the aid of the thought and toil of others. 
Therefore, to suffer any one to be ill-supplied or with- 
out, any one who has participated according to his 
ability in this community effort of production, or is 
willing to do so, is evidence of social stupidity, sin and 
crime. Particularly when the fortunate few have 
more than enough, and may not have lifted a finger to 
help produce it. Religion must teach that. 

Laziness is not an inherent fault. Bums and ho- 
boes and other social parasites at the bottom of the 
scale are not usually men and women who are unwill- 
ing to do decent, reasonable, honest work. It is not 
the work they balk at. They are men and women 
who, for the most part, have grown bitter and cynical 
and rebellious because when they work somebody else 
grabs off the lion’s share of the product, leaving them 
with barely enough to sustain physical life, and often 
not even that. So they decline to work under such 
conditions, choosing to prey upon society outside the 
law in competition with the exploiters who prey upon it 
within the law. Those who are assured of a decent 
and honest return for their toil are usually eager 
enough to work. Religion must teach that. 

There is plenty of intelligence in the world, 
though not well directed. Hitherto it has concerned 
itself chiefly with the problem of producing things, 
with one of the principal incentives the possibility of 
getting and monopolizing things. Now that intelli- 
gence must be directed towards the problem of a 
more just and equitable distribution, of course always 
seeking ways and means of improving the opportu- 
nity for co-operative effort in their production. Re- 
‘ligion must teach that. 

If the church would save itself it must rediscover 
and proclaim the gospel of the Foundation. It must 
seek to save the world by getting our world society 
on a basis of physical security, freed from the specter 
of want and starvation on the one hand and the 
spectacle of over-production on the other. After that 
the spiritual values will not fail. They will have suf- 
ficient and fertile soil to grow in. 

Probably the most important thing right now is 
that we shall quit being afraid of this question or any 
phase of it. Let us put away the absurd superstition 
that to challenge or even to analyze and reappraise 
our existing social order is heresy and crime. Wy. e 
must quit the infantile habit of shouting “Bolshevik!” 
whenever any one protests against its iron heartless- 
ness, which means disabusing our minds of the silly 
notion that calling names is argument. We must 
cease being afraid of new ideas. 
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This is going to put a heavy moral strain upon 
some of us. A few newspaper men must be born 
again. A few teachers must not be afraid to rattle 
their chains. A few preachers must risk losing the 
jobs for the sake of speaking what is stirring in their 
hearts. 

For something drastic and far-reaching must be 
done about it if our civilization is to endure. 

. Finally, the task of doing this rests upon the 
hands and hearts of folks just like ourselves. Why? 
Because we are a cross-section of American social life 
as it exists to-day. We are a typical group of what 
may be called middle-class people—the class which 
the present economic crisis is rapidly squeezing out 
of existence. In a little while we shall have only two 
classes left—the few very, very rich, and the many 
very, very poor. We are to-day being ground be- 
tween the upper millstone of great riches and the lower 
millstone of abject poverty. It all impinges finally 
upon folks like us. We hold the bag. We keep 
things going. We have the majority of the votes. 
And most of us still have jobs! Don’t forget that, 
and don’t forget to thank God for it. 

Every man has an inalienable right to a job, for a 
decent, self-respecting, self-supporting life depends 
upon it. It is the business of a rational social order to 
make secure that right. Any social order that can 
not do this, or will not do it, is doomed to ultimate 
extinction. It is our business to replace it, peace- 
ably if we can, with some juster order before it col- 
lapses in ruins about our ears. In these axioms is my 
counter challenge to those who still hope to find peace 
and security on any other basis that that of Amos 
and Micah, the Golden Rule and the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Harken then, to two little verses written by Ray- 
mond Kresensky, ‘Prayer of the Unemployed.” 
They give in meter and rugged Anglo-Saxon speech the 
burden of our amended text, “Give us this day our 
daily job.” 

Lord, I do not ask for houses of steel, 
Nor houses built of stone; 

But for the exultation to feel 
The tug on muscle and bone. 


Not for wealth or men at my commands, 
Nor peace when I am through: 

I only ask work for these hands-—— 
Work for these hands to do. 

THE BADNESS OF THE TIMES 


And one of thecompany called to a plain clean old Man, with 
white Locks, “Pray, Father Abraham, what think you of the 
Times? Won’t these heavy Taxes quite ruin the City? How 
shall we ever be able to pay them?” Father Abraham stood up 
and replied: 

“Friends,” says he, “‘and Neighbors, the Taxes are indeed 
very heavy, and if those laid on by the Government were the only 
ones we had to pay, we might more easily discharge them, but 
we have many others, and much more grievous to some of us. 

“We are taxed twice as much by our Idleness, three times 
as much by our Pride, and four times as much by our Folly, and 
from these Taxes the Commissioners can not ease or deliver us by 
allowing an abatement. However, let us harken to good ad- 
vice, and something may be done for us; for, as Poor Richard 
says, God helps them thet help themselves.’’—Beniamin Frank- 
lin. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


LIV. The Story of a Varied Career * 
Johannes 


m NE of the most interesting autobiographies 
w| which I have read in some time is “Life’s 
Adventures,” by Elwood Worcester, rector 
ps of Emmanuel Church, Boston, for a quarter 
of a century. 

When Dr. Worcester’s name is mentioned in 
church circles, it brings up at once reference to his 
mental healing movement and to his interest in 
psychic research. Not one person in a thousand of 
those who know about him at all knows that he has 
had many adventures and that he is a story teller of 
rare ability. In this book we get some of his stories. 
Once started it is hard to lay the book down. 

For example, in the first chapter we find this de- 
lightful story concerning the courtship of his parents: 


My aunt Lizzie was a lovely woman of much grace 
and charm. My mother has often told me that when 
she and Lizzie were young girls they both loved my 
father about equally. She always described him fondly 
as a superb man, more than six feet two in height, mas- 
sively built, straight as an Indian, with the Worcester 
bright coloring, clear white skin, light brown curls, and 
deep blue eyes. At that time he owned and operated 
a fine, large canal boat, or “‘packet boat’’ as they were 
once called, which in those days, before railroads, were 
used as a means of transportation by the best people. 

For several years my father seemed equally at- 
tached to both sisters and did not show partiality or 
give either any occasion for jealousy. When he ar- 
rived in Cleveland, if he brought a new silk dress for my 
mother, he brought just as fine a one for Lizzie. Jf he 
gave Lizzie a piece of jewelry, he never failed to give 
just as nice a piece to Fanny. He seemed to love them 
both equally without being able to decide which he 
loved better, and by these simple arts he evidently 
thought to postpone the evil day of decision as long as 
possible. This seemed to satisfy him, but for some 
reason it did not satisfy the girls as well. So one day 
when he was in Cleveland, Aunt Lizzie took him apart 
and said: ‘‘David, this thing has been going on long 
enough. You seem to love us both, but you can’t 
marry both Fanny and me, and we wish that you would 
make up your mind which one you want. If you wish 
me, I’ll marry you, but if you want Fanny, I think I'll 
take Isaac Elwood.’ My father seemed much taken 
aback and put his hands to his head and cried, ‘““My 
grief, Lizzie, I never thought it would come to this.” 
‘Well, David, it has and you must come to the point, 
too.”’ After groaning a few times my father managed 
to say, “Since you are so bent on breaking up the 
family, perhaps you’d better marry Isaac and I’ll marry 
Fanny.” So they did, but they remained devoted 
{friends through life, and my parents named me after 
Mr. Elwood. 


Dr. Worcester’s father, born in New Hampshire, 
had an adventurous life up and down the Mississippi, 
making and losing several fortunes. He was well off 
when he moved to Rochester, New York, and engaged 
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The Story of a Varied Career. By 
New York. 


in a real estate speculation. All probably would have 
gone well, for he had great ability, but death stepped in 
and took his partner, who had the larger capital. 
Then an interminable lawsuit ruined him. When 
Elwood Worcester cught to have been getting ready 
for college, he had to go to work, for his father died 
and his mother went blind. At this time he began to 
see a truth which millions of other men have ex- 
perienced, and which Goethe has epitomized in his 
great aphorism, “Difficulties prove men.”’ 

The chapter ““How I Got My Education” ought 
to be read by every boy and girl, rich or poor. The 
Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey, who later left the Epis- 
copal Church as the result of a heresy trial, was a 
great power in Rochester and a strong influence in the 
life of the Worcesters. Religion sustained these 
children in their sorrow and poverty. Elwood 
Worcester early showed that psychic side which has 
been such a marked feature of his career. Working in 
the claim department of the New York Central 
Railroad one day he had a vision. He was thinking 
of the wor!d of thought and of the spirit which seemed 
closed to him forever when, like Paul on the Damascus 
road, he saw a light and heard a voice. It said, “Be 
faithful to me and I will be faithful to you.” Blindly 
he went to studying by himself—the Greek Testament, 
Greek composition, Mommsen’s History of Rome, 
Grote’s History of Greece and other books. Typhoid 
laid him low. On recovering he saw that he was 
getting nowhere, and decided to enter Columbia 
College, New York. He had just seventeen dollars 
when he went there. He passed such an examination 
in Greek that it opened a door to him. He tells the 
story as follows: 


The last test was in Greek, in which I must have 
done rather well, for Professor Drisler, at the conclusion 
of the oral examination, regarded me _ benevolently. 
He doubtless saw how poor and miserable I was. I 
weighed at the time about a hundred and thirty pounds 
and my apparel, though decent, was not of a character 
frequently seen in those sacred halls. Professor Drisler 
asked me if I should like to have a scholarship. I was 
so ignorant that I did not know what this meant and I 
asked naively, ““‘What is that, sir?” He replied, ““Two 
hundred dollars a year.” I said, “I should like that 
very much if you think I deserve it.”” He said, “I will 
give you a check for fifty dollars now.” I accepted 
this gift gratefully, and with its help I proceeded to put 
myself, as the saying goes, on a war-footing. I found 
a large attic at 345 West Eighteenth Street, which I 
rented for a dollar and a quarter a week (this was in 
1882). I could stand upright at one end of it, but not 
at the other. It had two windows, so small that I had 
to put my head outside to study in the daytime. I went 
to a second-hand furniture shop and purchased a narrow 
bed, a table, a couple of chairs, a little bookshelf, a 
lamp and a very small stove, for a few dollars, and with 
these I set up housekeeping. My diet that year con- 
sisted of dry bread, crackers, milk, bananas (which I 
would purchase green for a dollar a bunch near the 
wharves, carry home on my back, and hang in a dark 
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corner to ripen), coffee, and goose eggs. I did not eat 
goose eggs because I admired their fishy taste, but be- 
cause they were twice as large as hen’s eggs and cost less, 
since only poor wretches would eat them. 

Having ensconced myself in some comfort, I began 
to look around for jobs which would not interfere too 
much with my college work. 


Professors, students, benefactors, friends, live 
again in his spirited pages dealing with college life. 

Somewhere along the way there came to him a 
desire to study in Germany. When he graduated 
from Columbia in 1886 and decided to take orders in 
the Episcopal Church, he had to see Bishop Potter. 


When I proposed my plan of studying in Germany 
to Bishop Potter, he promptly vetoedit. “If you expect 
to be ordained by me, or to minister in the Episcopal 
Church, you must study in one of our church semi- 
naries.”” J answered meekly, ‘“‘Which seminary, Bishop, 
do you prefer me to attend?’”’ He replied, “Our Gen- 
eral Seminary in New York.” I continued: “If I go to 
the General Seminary, Bishop, and graduate from it 
with the highest distinction, will you allow me to go to 
Germany then?” ‘‘Yes,’’ he said heartily, “then you 
may go with my full approval.” 

Though a little disappointed by the Bishop’s re- 
fusal, I was not cast down, for while we were talking 
another plan had flashed on my mind, so audacious and 
apparently so impossible of fulfilment that, to this day, 
I wonder that I was allowed to put it through. This 
was late in May. On leaving the Bishop’s residence I 
went to the General Seminary in Chelsea Square and ob- 
tained a catalogue from the registrar. J sat down on 
the steps of the library and studied it, carefully noting 
all the books employed and recommended for the work 
of the first two years. I hate to write it, but for about 
ten dollars I purchased all these works at a sort of 
second-hand book-store kept by some of the students. 
How I lived that summer I do not know. 


There was no rule against taking the three years 
of the seminary course in one year, as no one had ever 
dreamed that such a rule was necessary. But the 
determined Worcester presented himself in the fall 
and asked to be examined for admission to the senior 
class. He passed and spent a year at the seminary, 
which was not very profitable to him. He tells why 
frankly. Then, more determined than ever to study 
under the German masters in psychology, philosophy 
and the Bible, he went back to Bishop Potter. Those 
who remember this stern, patrician ecclesiastic will 
enjoy what happened as Worcester relates it: 


I was graduated from the General Seminary early 
in June, and with my diploma in my pocket, I appeared 
once more in the august presence of Bishop Potter. I 
began by reminding him of my visit the year before. 
“At that time, Bishop, I informed you of my wish to 
study in Germany and you told me you wished me first 
to attend the General Theological Seminary. I have 
obeyed your command, and now I trust you will allow 
me to carry out my plan.” The Bishop, than whom no 
one could better command a grand manner, flushed and 
replied: ‘You affect to have misunderstood me, Sina 
did not say, ‘Go to the Seminary.’ I said, ‘Graduate 
from the Seminary.’” “That is what I have done, 
Bishop.” At this, the Bishop rose and regarded me 
with displeasure. “Remember, young man, that you 
are a candidate for the holy ministry and don’t dare to 
tell me, your Bishop, a lie. What you say is not pos- 
sible.’ Remaining perfectly tranquil, I unrolled my 
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diploma and handed it to him, saying, ‘‘Perhaps, Bishop, 
you will recognize the signatures of your friends.”” He 
looked at it and (I hardly dare write it) he exclaimed: 
“My God! That’s the worst trick ever played on the 
Seminary and it will never be played again. How 
did you do it?”” When I told him, he seemed moved and 
said: ‘‘Worcester, you deserve to go. You have my 
blessing and I will help you when I can.” This con- 
versation was worth all I had endured. 


From the chapters that we liked best we quote 
not at all. They are “Inspiring Days in Germany,” 
“Bethlehem and Lehigh University,’ where he 
taught psychology and served as chaplain from 1890 
to 1896, ‘“Philadelphia,’’ where he was rector of St. 
Stephen’s for ten years, and ‘Boston and Emmanuel 
Church.” 

He got his call to Philadelphia by shortening the 
service on a blistering day of summer and letting the 
congregation go without a sermon. As the senior 
warden said to him afterward: “That was what at- 
tracted us to you. We did not wish to listen to a 
sermon that morning, and when you let us off so 
easily we all thought that you must have good sense.”’ 
Acceptance of this call to be a parish minister meant 
declining a call from another university to be full 
professor of psychology. “I was influenced,” he says, 
“by my desire to render personal and spiritual help 
to men and women who might need me.”’ 

He puts his fundamental religious convictions in 
two chapters at the end of the book, ‘‘Health Work— 
Religion and Science’ and ‘Psychic Research.” 
They are clear, sensible, interesting, and give the nub 
of his philosophy and the sum and substance of his 
technique. 

But even these more serious chapters are filled 
with anecdote. Here is one which readers of the 
Christian Leader will enjoy, especially after the hubbub 
over Maude Royden’s smoking an _ after-dinner 
cigarette: 

One night I had been giving an address to a large 

and apparently sympathetic audience in an auditorium 

in New York. When I had concluded my statement, 

an aged man arose and inquired if I would allow him to. 

ask me a question. There was something disquieting 

to mein his eye. I looked him over from head to foot 

and he seemed innocent. He was very decently 

dressed in black broadcloath and had snowy white hair 

and a long white beard. I responded politely, “Yes, 

sir, proceed with your question.”” He began witha long 

cireumlocution, designed to excite the interest of the 

audience. It worried me because I could not make out 
what it was leading to. “Reverend sir,’ he began 
sternly, ““you come before us as a minister of religion. 

You profess to believe in prayer and in the power of 

the Spirit and teach others so to believe,’”’ and so on and 

on. All the time I kept saying to myself, ‘““Old man, 

what are you driving at?’ At last he stepped forward 

and, shaking a trembling finger at me, cried in loud, 

quavering tones, ‘‘May I ask, sir, why do you smoke?” 
He could not have shocked and startled me more 

if he had fired a pistol at me. Seeing that the audience 

was affected by misgivings, I said quietly, “I will reply 

to you, sir, in the words of Immanuel Kant, one of the 

wisest of mankind, that there are some questions which 

it is more disgraceful to ask than it is to be unable to 

‘answer them.” 
Dr. McComb had enjoyed the contretemps more 
than I did. The moment this ancient-looking man 
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had arisen, McComb had recognized him, and he knew 
precisely in what way he would badger me. He was 
an old dentist, a fanatic on the subject of tobacco, 
formerly a parishioner of McComb’s, who had tor- 
mented him greatly when McCcmb was pastor of a 
Presbyterian church. 


Two of the most beautiful stories in the book 
are about his relation to Fechner, the great German 
professor, and about the building of the Leslie Lindsay 
Memorial Chapel attached to Emmanuel Church. 

Doubtless some Bostonians will criticise Dr. 
Worcester for being too frank in this book, but frank- 
ness is the life of autobiography. Our race is not 
given to over-frankness when it comes to telling the 
darker side of things. He had three sisters, “all 
gracious, lovely women,” and all died violent deaths— 
one in the Galveston flood and two from suicide. 
There was nothing disgraceful about the suicides. 
One, faced with blindness, shot herself. Another, 
a woman “‘of calm, luminous intelligence, at home in 
all fields of knowledge,” could not face a protracted 
period of nervous depression for the third time, and 
jumped from the fourteenth floor of a New York hotel 
while Dr. Worcester was writing the book. 

“Repeated blows like these,” Dr. Worcester 
comments, ‘‘are hard to bear. They seem almost to 
shake our belief in the goodness of life. Indeed, were 
it not for my firm faith in immortality and that 
eternity will be filled with goodness, it would be dif- 
ficult for me to go on. As it is, I feel confident that 
this group is safe in God and that ere long I shall be 
permitted to see them all again.” 

He is frank in writing about the drinking customs 
of the best families half a century ago. Probably all 
of the attendants at those dinners are dead, but he 
lays himself open to some criticism by disturbing 
their ashes. Yet no one will skip any of it. 

He tells the story of the student life of an amaz- 
ing young fellow who became one of Tammany’s most 
picturesque Congressmen, and who was much more 
of a man than Dr. Worcester suggests. 

He does not want to do the Christian Scientists 
an injustice, he says, but over in Chelsea at the time 
of the fire, when Emmanuel was spending forty 
thousand dollars in relief work, he looked around for 
evidence of Christian Science activity, and all he 
could find, he says, was a booth for the sale of their 
books. 

In lighter vein he tells of ice cream being hurled 
from one end of a fashionable dinner table to another, 
and apple pie coming back. 

A Cabot, a Lowell, an Ames, a Lawrence, an 
Adams, a Sears, a Sargent, a Quincy, an Appleton, 
in Boston “does not have to conform; they dare to be 
themselves.” 

The gamecocks and the fast horses, the salmon 
fishing and caribou hunting, Weir Mitchell’s dinner 
table and cruising around Labrador, are admirable 
foils for the cases of sorrow and nervous breakdown 
which come into the book now and then. 

He pays a great tribute to his friends in the 
ministry—Howard Melish, Russell Bowie, Dr. Gor- 
don, Dr. McComb, and especially to Bishop Lawrence 
—to the noble laymen who have backed him, to the 
organists who have worked with him, to the doctors 
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who have guided his healing work and to the sextons 
who have served him. 

He is savage in his reference to the young minis- 
ters filled with conceit who capitalize their personal 
charms, to drunken vestrymen, to bishops who seek 
“go-getters” for vacant pulpits, and others who rep- 
resent what to him is sham and hypocrisy. 

All through the book there is more or less moraliz- 
ing—none of it tedious and most of it highly pertinent 
to the lives of his readers. Quoting Goethe, who said, 
“T have all the qualities of an excellent man and a 
rogue,’’ Dr. Worcester adds that he seldom has found 
hypocrisy in people, but inconsistency, as one side or 
another of our nature expresses itself without reference 
to our other traits and often without reference to our 
life purpose. “If only,’’ he writes, “we could be al- 
ways what we are sometimes and be to all what we 
are to some.”’ 

In his first chapter he writes: “Death is literally 
our second birth. Just as the child is not merely shot 
into this world but comes to a home where it has been 
long expected and where many preparations have 
been made to receive it, so we do not go to that world 
as strangers or unwelcome, but as children returning 
home.” 

He thinks that the criticism cf Bishop Lawrence 
tor modernistic views when he published his book, 
“Fifty Years,’’ was much greater than it would have 
been ten or fifteen years earlier. The defection from 
the church and church attendance of the educated and 
intelligent has been very great. The average of in- 
telligence in the church is lower. “It is a part of the 
spiritual darkness of our times.’”” (Some people even 
think that the average of liberality in the Universalist 
Church is lower than it was a quarter of a century ago.) 

Another bit of interesting moralizing is this: 
“Poor stained glass windows have done more harm to 
true religion in America than all our atheists.” 

“Life’s Adventures” will be read with delight 


for years to come. 
*k * * 


TRUE LOVE’S WAY 
Frances B. Damon 


Here comes the lord of leisure: all salute! 
How dare the meadowlark awake his flute? 
Let common robins and their kind be mute. 
The Oriole arrives. Salute! salute! 

He is not one of these rash, eager souls, 
But lets the year make beautiful his way; 
We half forget him through his long delay, 
Till suddenly, above our grinding, rolls 
That rich lone note, that spherical surprise, 
Big as the moon when it is cart-wheel size! 
Then we rejoice at the old miracle. 

He comes, whose very name is lyrical— 
His coat of sheen and shadow spun, 
Dipped once in scarlet, twice in sun, 

With stateliness no royalty can match— 
He comes again to make our home his realm, 
His canopy the leafage of our elm 

Far, far above our humble garden-patch. 


And yet, so strange is true love’s way, 
A certain sparrow, meek and grey, 

A certain little beanpole friend, 

Shall keep my heart tillsummers end, 
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Literature and Statesmanship © 
Harold E. B. Speight 


oa aN example of the profound influence of a 

single book is found in the case of Tolstoy’s 
“The Kingdom of God Is within You,” 
which “overwhelmed” Gandhi. This is an 
especially interesting example because, as we trace the 
various facters involved in any such practical re- 
sponse to a book’s appeal, we discover how insig- 
nificant are limitations of time and space when the 
human spirit is awakened to truth. We shall note 
how many streams coming from high lands of human 
aspiration are tributary to the great river of social 
idealism. 

“The Kingdom of God Is within You” is the 
title of a work which followed two other books in 
which Tolstoy developed his religious views. First 
was ““My Religion” (1883), which carried further the 
autobiographical features of “‘My Confession” (1879) ; 
then a book entitled ‘“What Shall We Do Then?’’ 
(1886), which dealt with the social results of what 
Tolstoy calls “‘a new life conception”’ when it is grasped 
by an individual and made his own. The third, ‘“The 
Kingdom of God Is within You” (1892-3), carried 
the conception into the wider field of international 
relations. 

Turning to this last work, we find that Tolstoy 
names at the outset certain individuals, groups and 
sects to whom the doctrine of non-resistance, taken 
literally as it appears in the Sermon on the Mount, 
was central and all-controlling. Of these he had 
learned as a result of the appearance of his earlier 
book. He quotes, for example, with enthusiastic ap- 
_ proval, the declaration presented in 1838 to a Peace 
Convention in Boston by William Lloyd Garrison, in 
the course of which we note that Garrison said: ‘The 
history cf mankind is crowded with evidences proving 
that physical coercion is not adapted to moral re- 


generation... . that evil can be exterminated 
from the earth only by goodness; . . . . that it is not 
safe to rely upon an arm of flesh .. . . to preserve 


us from harm; that there is great security in being 
gentle, harmless, long suffering, and abundant in 
mercy.” 

It brought great comfort and moral reinforce- 
ment to Tolstoy to discover for how long, to take 
another example, the Quakers had promulgated and 
lived in the power of the very convictions he had set 
forth with such lonely courage in his earlier book. In 
his introductory chapters Tolstoy defended his earlier 
book, “My Religion,” against his critics, and to this 
end restated the fundamental interpretation of the 
gospel on which all three books rest. 

Tolstoy found the essence of religion to lie in the 
capacity to foresee and point out a path of life con- 
sistent with a new definition of the meaning of life. 
The new conception of life had displaced first the 
animal, or personal, selfish life-conception, and, 
second, the social life-conception, according to which 
the aim of life is the gratification of tribe, family, 
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race or state. The third and highest life-conception 
—which Tolstoy believed to be that of Christianity— 
is one in which man conceives his true life to consist 
not in self-gratification, nor in service of social ag- 
gregations, but in identification with the will of God at 
the cost of personal and even of social good. 

The introduction of this idea of God’s will as the 
highest norm supports Tolstoy, of course, in an ab-. 
solutism which gives him a happy confidence in his own 
program. of action, but at the same time makes it 
hard for him to win others to his view. It is a nice 
point to discuss whether this absolutism follows his 
acceptance of the Christian ideal, or is an expression 
of his own temperament. 

As he develops the implications of non-resistance 
to evil, the central teaching of Christianity and there- 
fore the essence of the new life conception, Tolstoy 
will hear of no qualifications or modifications. “To 
say that Christ’s commandment about non-resistance 
to evil is an exaggeration is the same as saying that in 
the theory of the circle the statement about the equal- 
ity of the radii is an exaggeration.” 

Tolstoy analyzes the five commandments of the 
Sermon on the Mount. They are all negative, he 
says, prescribing not what must be done (as legal 
codes had prescribed) but what men may not do if 
they are to be sincere in pursuing the ideals pro- 
claimed by the Sermon on the Mount. We must 
briefly summarize these since they are so important 
for a later consideration. 

The zdeal is to love all mankind, to treat all with 
good will; the corresponding commandment is not to 
offend any even with a word. 

The zdeal is chastity of thought and feeling; the 
corresponding commandment is to abstain from un- 
chaste acts. 

The zdeal is not to be anxious for the future; the 
corresponding commandment is not to swear, that is, 
not to promise anything to men. 

The ideal is always to use gentleness and kind- 
ness; the corresponding commandment is not to repay 
evil with evil but to suffer insult and loss rather than 
engage in strife. 

The zdeal is to love even our enemies; the corre- 
sponding commandment is to do no evil to them and 
to make no distinction between them and our fellow- 
citizens. 

All these statements of the ideal, all these pro- 
hibitions which are negative guideposts for conduct, 
rest on the central conviction that man’s highest good 
comes not from loving this or that man, or any agegre- 
gation of men, but from loving God, whom we can 
recognize in ourselves and in all our fellows through 
love. 

The long discussion of the book, and that found 
in several succeeding works, such as “Christianity 
and Patriotism,” applies these central principles with 
a searching, not to say scathing, exposure of the un- 
Christian basis of our civilization. All the gifts of 
realistic description familiar to readers of Tolstoy’s 
novels are brought into play to arouse the conscience 
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and win the assent of the reader. Very specifically 
Tolstoy points the way, predicts the day of universal 
conversion to the way of love, and then throws the 
responsibility on the reader. “Every one of us needs 
only to live by the light which is within us, in order 
that the promised Kingdom of God, toward which 
the heart of every man is drawn, may come at once.” 

Thkose who are familiar with Gandhi’s life-story, 
especially with the very significant period in South 
Africa, will see at once at how many points the Tol- 
stoyan interpretation supplied concrete suggestion and 
guidance, and to what degree it must have reinforced 
whatever there was in Gandhi’s inheritance and tem- 
perament—and there was much in both—disposing 
him to liberalism in the application of principles, that 
is to say to absolutism. 

Gandhi was the child of parents who took their 
faith seriously. His father lost more than one posi- 
tion because he would not compromise with what 
was in his eyes evil. His mother bound him to three 
solemn vows when he left home in his eighteenth year 
to become a student of law in England, and the vows 
were kept. When the Tolstoyan ideals “over- 
whelmed’”’ him he was responding with a will already 
disciplined; not even the dark picture he gives us of 
his youth can blind us to that fact. 

Mrs. Polak, who with her husband was closely 
associated with Gandhi in his Tolstoyan ventures in 
South Africa, has given us a series of interesting pic- 
tures of their life (‘““Mr. Gandhi the Man,” reviewed 
recently in our columns). The difficulty Gandhi 
experienced in applying the ideals of simplicity of life, 
community of labor and property, and avoidance of 
violence, is made very clear. On one occasion Gandhi 
was very ill. The doctors believed that only milk 
could keep him alive, but the vow he had taken against 
the use of cow’s milk led Gandhi to take up an irrecon- 
cilable attitude. Even Mrs. Gandhi’s pleadings 
failed to move him. His friends could only watch 
him sink rapidly. His recovery was due to Mrs. 
Gandhi’s ingenuity. ‘She said to me,’ Gandhi 
afterwards related, ‘‘ ‘Your vow was taken against the 
milk of the cow, but it was not against the milk ot the 
goat, so you can take goat’s milk and still keep your 
vow.’ You women are very clever.’ Mrs. Polak 
says that it was with a twinkle in his eye that he spoke 
of Mrs. Gandhi’s subtle distinction! 

The absolutism which presented formidable dif- 
ficulties so long ago remains characteristic of the 
Mahatma. Last year, as spokesman of the Indian 
Nationalist Congress at the Second Round Table 
Conference in London, Gandhi read to the distin- 
guished company the credentials he carried and the 
statement of purposes prepared by the Congress. “I 
hope that it may not jar upon you. You may con- 
sider that the Congress is making a claim which is 
wholly untenable. Such as it is, I am here to put 
forth that claim on behalf of the Congress in the 
gentlest manner possible, but also in the firmest 
manner possible. I have come here to prosecute that 
claim with all the faith and energy that I can com- 
mand. If you can convince me to the contrary and 
show that the claim is inimical to the interests of these 
dumb millions, I shall revise my opinion. I am open to 
conviction.” Reading the mandate under which he 


was sent to London to represent the Indian National 
Congress, Gandhi went on, ‘This Congress... . 
desires to make it clear that the Congress goal of 
Purna Swaraj, meaning complete independence, re- 
mains intact.” 

Negotiations beginning with a claim for complete 
independence soon proved to be irksome to Gandhi 
when he found that the majority of those with whom 
he was conferring were interested in working out 
plans for gradual changes towards a goal as yet very 
vaguely defined. 

Tolstoy’s critique of civilization, while it is de- 
veloped in other writings than this one book, ‘The 
Kingdom ot God,” profoundly influenced Gandhi by 
revealing to him what he might never have realized— 
what he certainly did not see during the three years 
of his early manhood spent in the study of law in 
London—I mean the self-defeating character of the 
energy devoted by the West to mechanical efficiency. 
Tolstoy, of course, was brought up on Rousseau (at 
sixteen he wore around his neck a medallion of Rous- 
seau. in place of the conventional cross) and he ac- 
cepted from Rousseau the idea that civilization causes 
more evil than good. Even what we point to with 
pride as evidence of progress, the modern speed of 
communication and the use of printing, have actually 
become, Rousseau thought, instruments of moral 
and physical damage to men; they have put greater 
powers of compulsion, direct and indirect, into the 
hands of the few. There is no proof that the in- 
dividual man is happier to-day than he was two thou- 
sand years ago. Civilization offers security and re- 
wards to those who most successfully exploit their 
fellows, their labor, their desires, their ignorance; and 
such exploitation, with the conflict of interests conse- 
quent on it, leads to violence and war. 

The remedy for all this Tolstoy found in a return 
to the soil, to peasant simplicity. Like Ruskin he 
would gladly have seen railroads and printing presses 
abolished. He believed that. the individual, aban- 
doning the civilization of cities, its luxury resting on 
exploitation, might make his own life an object of 
imitation, and so of reform. So he toiled in the fields 
with his peasants, tried to make boots, and made 
pathetic attempts to do what he was neither trained 
nor temperamentally fitted to do. He was imitated; 
disciples flocked to Yasnaya Polyana. But their be- 
havior brought him disillusionment. It is not his 
life story, however, that we are concerned with 
now. 
Gandhi founded two Tolstoyan communities in 
South Africa when he was engaged in leading the 
Indian campaign of protest against unjust discrimina- 
tion in the laws. Tolstoy Farm, near Johannesburg 
in the Transvaal, was one. The Phoenix Asram in 
Natal was another. They were communities in which 
all the members shared in the menial tasks, all com- 
mitted themselves to a number of self-denying ordi- 
nances, including not only the adoption of a severely 
simple diet but also the elimination of labor saving 
devices and ordinary comforts. For these ventures 
there was the same justification as there is to-day for 
the Asram at Ahmedabad, where those most nearly 
associated with Gandhi live in a community whose 
members are bound by a number of strict vows. We 
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may compare the development within Christianity of 


_monastic groups in which selected men are disciplined 


_ rules are laid down in the Indian scriptures. 


_ for service which no parish priest, tied to family and 
property, could well undertake. 


The purpose at 
Ahmedabad is to ensure that those who hope to lead 
the nationalist campaign along the way pointed out by 
Gandhi—the way of soul force—shall be spiritually 
fitted to lead and to serve. 

The vows taken recall Tolstoy’s analysis of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and there is no doubt that it 
was Tolstoy who made the self-renunciatory way of 
life seem practicable to Gandhi. Gandhi, it is true, 
in a statement about his Asram, declares that the 
This is, 
of course, perfectly true, since they embody that 
world-renouncing ethic which the East has so con- 
tinuously set before the West and which Tolstoy 
himself found in the Oriental Scriptures of Christian- 
ity. The vows of Gandhi’s associates include: 

(1) The vow of truth—the rule of life at any 
cost by conviction, we might say. (2) The vow of 
Ahimsa—non-violence or inoffensiveness, non-resent- 
ment, non-retaliation. (8) The vow of celibacy. 
“Those who want to perform national service or to 
have a gleam of the real religious life, must lead a 
celibate life whether married or unmarried.”’ Recog- 
nizing difficulties here, Gandhi contents himself with 
bare statement of the principle and says, “I do not 
deal with it at any length.” (4) The vow of control 
of the palate—for the sake of controlling the body 
and its passions. (5) The vow of non-stealing, not in 
the obvious sense, but with the meaning that to have 
in one’s possession anything not needed for immediate 
use is to thieve from somebody else. (6) The vow of 
Swadeshi—or the satisfaction of one’s wants locally, 
a principle applied to the national life by the elimina- 
tion of goods which India can not produce for herself. 
(7) The vow of fearlessness. (8) The vow regarding 
the “‘untouchables.”” (9) The vow regarding use of 
the vernacular tongues as a means of bridging the gap 
between educated Indians and the masses. And 
finally, (10) the vow of Khaddar, or the use of the 
spinning-wheel, not simply as part of an economic 
program but to reassert the dignity of labor. 

The Tolstoyan communities in South Africa and 
in India are not merely reminiscent in outward de- 
tails of Tolstoy’s own rather tragic attempts to divest 
himself of the marks and habits of civilized life and to 
identify himself with the manual workers; they have 
been based upon the central principle Tolstoy re- 
garded as the essence of Christianity. What Gandhi 
ealls Satyagraha, soul-force, is what Tolstoy meant 
by “passive resistance.’”’ ‘Passive’ js an unfortunate 
word, since Tolstoy, like Gandhi, meant something 
very positive and active. 

When Gandhi read Tolstoy’s book the doctrine of 
non-violence was not new tohim. It had been familiar 
to him from childhood as Ahimsa, a tenet of the Jain 
Hinduism of his family. ‘Ahimsa is the Supreme Re- 
ligion” are words of Indian Scripture (the Mahab- 
harata). In his childhood a Gujurati poem became 
familiar to him. 

“Tf a man gives you a drink of water and you give him 

a drink in return, that is nothing. 
Real beauty consists in doing good against evil.” 


The Sermon on the Mount he had, of course, read 
for himself. He tells us in his autobiography that 
when he was a student in London he bought a Bible 
from an earnest Christian. The chapters following 
Genesis sent him to sleep, but the New Testament 
produced a different impression. ‘The Sermon on 
the Mount went straight to my heart.”” He proceeded 
at once to compare its doctrine of non-resistance with 
the Bhagavad Gita and with Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
“Light of Asia,” a Western but sympathetic presenta- 
tion of Buddhism. 

Nevertheless, acquaintance with a doctrine is one 
thing; acceptance of it as a rule of life is another, and 
Tolstoy’s application of this doctrine to all of life’s 
relations, his personal effort to adopt it literally, pro- 
foundly moved Gandhi. Gandhi told Mr. Doke 
that Tolstoy’s work “gave it permanent form.” 
“Tolstoy’s ‘The Kingdom of God Is within You’ 
overwhelmed me. It left an abiding impression on me. 
Before the independent thinking, profound morality, 
and the truthfulness of this book, all the books given 
by Mr. Coates to me seemed to pale into insignif- 
icance.” (M. G. H. 0.8. 143.) 

When Gandhi went to prison in the Transvaal in 
1908 he took with him some of Carlyle’s essays, 
Bacon’s Essays, the Koran in English and the Bhaga- 
vad Gita. But he took also all the works of Tolstoy 
and Ruskin. 

Tolstoy’s doctrine of non-resistance was carried to 
a point of anarchy which did not appeal to Gandhi in 
his South African days. Then, and until 1919, Gan- 
dhi was satisfied to support the British Constitution 
and to seek reforms by constitutional means. Tol- 
stoy denounced property because it gave one man an 
advantage over another; he said he could not take any 
part in the defense of property by violence; he could 
not be a judge or even a juror, nor contribute to a 
state in which others held executive positions. The 
good Christian, according to his views, would have to 
be a beggar and a wanderer. His final flight from 
home at eighty-two years of age was a last tragic 
effort to live up to the conviction. We must note 
also how extreme were the views of Tolstoy on sex and 
marriage. The ‘Kreuzer Sonata’ held up the ideal of 
absolute celibacy; marriage is only a half-way house, 
a dangerous compromise. Of course to apply this 
will mean the extinction of the race, but Tolstoy (the 
father of ten!) sees no reason why the race should be 
perpetuated and holds that as the race advances in 
the control of the passions it may well die out. Here 
again we meet his view that social aggregations, in- 
cluding the family, must not absorb our allegiance, 
which is due to God alone. His is a monastic, an 
Oriental, ideal of world renunciation; what the 
medieval church, by a clever compromise of East and 
West, had enjoined as the ideal for a few, that Tolstoy 
proclaimed to be universal duty. The vow of celi- 
bacy taken by inmates of Gandhi’s Asram to-day, al- 
ready referred to, has a certain justification so long as 
we think of those individuals as selected ‘“‘shock 
troops,” so to speak. The fact is that Gandhi urges 
the vows not on those alone but on all who seek true hu- 
man welfare and individual happiness. To explain this 
attitude we must go to his autobiography and read his 
own story of youthful excesses, just as students of 
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Tolstoy’s life must take into account his intemperate 
years. The extreme views of late life are often only a 
reaction from an early laxity. For this reason the 
dogmatism with which they are proclaimed and the 
absolutism with which they are applied fail to appeal 
to people who have not experienced similar conflicts. 

It would be interesting, of course, to trace the in- 
fluence of Ruskin, especially of ‘Unto This Last,” 
on Gandhi; to recall how Thoreau’s essay on “Civil 
Disobedience’ gave Gandhi at least the name for 
one stage of his independence campaign, especially 
since in the latter case we see the full cycle of influ- 
ences. Thoreau undoubtedly derived many of his 
central ideas from Oriental literature: It would be 
interesting, too, to point out, on the basis of a study of 
Gandhi’s inheritance, early life, and temperament, how 
well prepared he was for just such an influence as Tol- 
stoy’s. Further interesting links might be traced by 
seeing how Tolstoy’s protest against the inequalities 
inherent in Western capitalism helped to prepare the 
way for the Russian Revolution, so that the new 
Russia and the now intensely self-conscious India 
(not to mention the Far East) face Europe and the 
West with a frank repudiation of our cherished su- 
periority as civilized peoples. Our intelligence has 
been devoted to making tools and using them (and 
human labor) for the benefit of privileged classes. 
The standard of life, outwardly judged, has risen in 
the process for the large majority of workers in our 


Western world. But when the sense of economic || 
security disappears, as it is doing to-day in face of a || 
widespread disorganization of our system, we are dis- || 
covering that we have been putting our whole trust 
in economic security. That gone, we have nothing, || 
or at least little, left. Tolstoy, himself by tempera- || 
ment and racial stock more Asian than Western, and || 
Gandhi, pure product of Indian tradition and training || 
despite close contacts with the West, have challenged |} 
our whole conception of life and its values. Could any- || 
thing have dramatized this more strikingly than |) 
Gandhi’s visit to the Viceroy of India to conduct ||} 
negotiations of vast importance to India dressed ||}) 
in his homespun loincloth, or his appearance at ||) 
Buckingham Palace in his simple shawl? Winston ||f 
Churchill may refer to him scornfully as a “half ) 
naked fakir,’”’ but the West, harboring the over-dressed_ |||) 
racketeer, may have much to learn which it would be || 
easier to learn from Gandhi's lips than by a disaster |) 
which brought our top-heavy civilization crashing ||} 
down in ruin. If we learn from Gandhi what Tolstoy ||) 
tried to teach us in Western speech the Spirit of Irony || 
will make earth ring with laughter in which mortals, if 
they are still able to laugh, may join. But before we | 
can learn from Gandhi, from Tolstoy, or from the Gos- ||) 
pels, we shall have to face the profound question | 
whether what we want, for ourselves or for mankind, | 
is really a pearl of so great price that for its sake we are || 
ready to be absolutists, to part with all else. 


The Free Church of America 


To the Members of the Unitarian and Universalist 
Fellowships: 

pes HE American Unitarian Association and the 
ie (5: Universalist General Convention appointed 
im Ws! commissions in 1931 to consider the drawing 
Eee! together of the two denominations. By 
invitation of Brown University, the commissions met 
in Providence on December 15. Mr. Victor A. 
Friend was made chairman and the Rev. Walter R. 
Hunt, D. D., secretary. 

Various plans of possible action were discussed. 
One of these was the merger of the two denomina- 
tions. But the plan which commended itself to the 
commissions was to look toward a larger inclusiveness 
and to seek to unite in a working fellowship not only 
our two denominations but other groups of liberal 
religious people. 

The commissioners voted to call themselves “The 
Council of the Free Church of America,” and to take 
into detailed consideration the plan of larger inclusive- 
ness. Under this plan each denomination would 
keep its own honored name and its organization com- 
pletely intact, and the two denominations would 
invite certain other groups to unite with them in 
forming a permanent fellowship. All the denomina- 
tions which might join in the enterprise, in addition 
to their own names, would take the name of the Free 
Church ot America. For example, provided it wished 
to do so, the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
might become the Church of the Redemption, Uni- 
versalist (Free Church of America). So the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, might become the Arlington 


Street Church, Unitarian (Free Church of America). 

The plan includes many practical projects for 
the elimination of duplication of effort, such as co- 
operative effort between similar departments of | 
the constituent denominations, co-operation in church || 
extension, in social amelioration and reform, and in 
recruiting a larger number of able young men for the |) 
liberal ministry. We 

“The Council of the Free Church of America” || 
appointed an Executive Committee consisting of three || 
Universalist and three Unitarian members. The || 
Executive Committee has held a number of meet- ||) 
ings. | 
The Council met again on May 6 and accepted | 
tentatively the outline of a constitution, voted to || 
proceed to perfect it, and in due time to present the 
whole plan to the Universalist General Convention | 
and to the American Unitarian Association for con- 
sideration. Such has been the record of the work of 
the two commissions in the past half year. 

In this entire undertaking certain broad con- Nf 


siderations have weighed with the commissions. Hi 
Here are two liberal church fellowships of different. ||| 
origins and similar development, with a unity in free- ||) 
Each |i 


dom and with years of friendly association. 
fellowship has its honored tradition, its list of saints. |I) 
and heroes, its precious heritage of labors, its own ap- i) 
proach to deep realities. For either or both fellow-. ||| 
ships to lose, or even to obscure, these precious pos- ||| 
sessions would be to sacrifice historical values and to 
impoverish American religious influences. In their 
planning the commissions have sought to conserve 
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every loyalty to every local church, not to curtail 
either effort or giving, but to enlarge the work of both 
fellowships. The hope is that by co-operation there 
will be not less loyalty but more; not less effort but 
more effort; not fewer churches but more churches; 
not weaker but stronger resources. 

There are three major groups of churches in the 
United States. One group is made up of the great 
historic ritualistic churches, the Greek and Roman 
Catholic and the others; the second is the body of 
very conservative non-liturgical churches, often called 
fundamentalist; the third group comprises the churches 
of the free spirit. The Universalist and the Uni- 
tarian Churches obviously belong in this group and, 
indeed, by the very genius of their origin and develop- 
ment have been its leading influence. But they are 
by no means the only churches of the free spirit. 
The witnesses to the belief in freedom in religion are 
many. Throughout the country there are great in- 
dependent liberal churches. Many which once served 
their communities have gone out of existence. Per- 
haps they would have continued if they had been 
sustained by the fellowship of other liberal churches. 
Further, in many denominations there are outstand- 
ing churches of the free spirit. 

In the fluent conditions of modern life old de- 
nominational lines are likely to grow dim, and new 
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alignments will form. What a marvelous opportu- 
nity confronts the two outstanding liberal religious 
organizations to help shape these emerging influences, 
perhaps to enlist all the churches of the free spirit 
into a mighty effort to bring this country into ways of 
righteousness and faith. 

The commissioners have come to believe deeply 
that if the Universalist and Unitarian fellowships 
shall establish the Free Church of America they may 
be able to draw into a working fellowship other liberal- 
minded groups and independent churches. All this 
the commissioners believe can be hopefully begun 
and gradually achieved if the constituent denomina- 
tions will draw together under the co-operation and 
name of the Free Church of America. 

We were authorized by the Council at the last 
meeting to make this preliminary report to the two 
denominations. 

On behalf of the two commissions, or, if we may 
be permitted tentatively to use the new designation, 
on behalf of the Council of the Free Church of Amer- 
ica, we are 

“Very sincerely yours, 
Victor A. Friend, Chairman, 
President Universalist General Convention. 
Louis C. Cornish,. 
President American Unitarian Association. 


Proclaiming the Banns 
Lilian Washburn 


PUBLISH the Banns of Marriage between 
Marion Lauretta Sanders and Joseph Aloysius 
Beattie. If any of you know just cause why 
these persons should not be joined together 


in holy matrimony, ye are to proclaim it.”’ 
On Sunday, August 23, 1931, this old custom of 
proclaiming the banns of marriage was revived in the 


old church at The Norlands, Livermore, Maine. This 
custom had been discontinued in this community, as 
elsewhere, about the middle of the last century. 
The last time the banns were published here was in 
1847, when John Sanders and Luretta Gibbs, the 
grandparents of our bride of to-day, were to be mar- 
ried in this same church. 

The custom originated hundreds of years ago, 
when marriage was taken as so serious a matter that 
every possible obstacle to its being permanent was 
guarded against. An act of this nature was first 
made by Odo, Bishop of Paris, about 1176, and placed 
in the canon law in 1200 by the Synod of Westminster, 
and prescribed for the whole Latin Church by the 
Lateran Council in 1215. 

It is a far ery from those old rulings of bishops and 
other church dignitaries to our peaceful hillside in 
Maine, where we find an old church, of which I will 
tell you presently, after more than a century of use, 
still opened occasionally for services such as this mar- 
riage of September 3. 

Where twenty or thirty families worshiped here a 
century ago, we now find that the Sanders family is 
actually the only one to still reside in the vicinity, 
although several other families have members who 
return summers, as the Washburn family, whose 


family mansion, called The Norlands, is just in the 
rear of this church. 

And now, of this Sanders family, comes a bride 
from her home in Detroit, to revive the old traditions, 
to pass up the aisle on the left where is the pew which 
her grandfather, John Sanders, bought ere ever it 
was built, and as she goes to her home in the West 
it will be to take with her hallowed recollections of an 
edifice so simple that it may well house naught but 
the spirit, so hallowed that this new period of her 
life will be made bright by the ties of memories. 

The service was performed by the Rev. W. W. 
Stewart, rector of St. Michael’s Church of Auburn, 
Maine, who, dressed. in full canonicals, read the Epis- 
copal service, this being the first time that a rector 
had officiated in this church. 

This fact, in itself, shows the broad-minded doc- 
trines of the Universalists, no one of our usual congrega- 
tion voicing the slightest objection to the more formal 
ceremony. 

The history of this old church at The Norlands is 
along one. When it was built in 1828-29 the center 
of population of our old township of Livermore was 
not where it is now, and a hill more to the west was 
selected as a desirable site for the Universalist church. 

No one ever accuses a hard-headed New Eng- 
lander of superstition, but the fact is that a fatal 
accident of a curious nature befell two men who were 
helping to clear that hill of its standing trees. The 
trees stood so thickly in our woods then that it was 
the custom to make what is called a “drive.” This 
was accomplished by outlining a_triangle-shaped 
section of the timber with the base at the bottom of 
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the hill. Each tree was then choped half way through 
from above, narrowing the wedge until the key tree 
at the top should be chopped entirely through, and 
carry down all the others in its fall. Either a tree 
was cut too far through, or certain men did not un- 
derstand the signal cries, at any rate two men were 
caught among the mass of falling trees and killed. 

This fatal event was taken as a sign that the 
church should not be built in that place, so the Uni- 
versalists looked toward the next hill of the small 
chain, the hill upon which stood the home of Israel 
Washburn, who, together with his capable wife, 
Martha Benjamin Washburn, was a great church- 
goer, church supporter, church worker. 

If the members of that congregation were super- 
stitious about their location, they certainly were not 
in any mental delusion about the costs of building 
such an edifice, and they did not purpose to begin 
their church life with a debt. Thus they sold the 
pews of the church—sold fifty-four out of the sixty- 
one pews it would contain—ere another tree to build 
it was hewn down. And let me say at once that, 
when accounts were made up, it proved that the re- 
ceipts from the sale of the pews were seventy-two 
cents in excess of the cost of the church. 

In 1875, the church having begun to need paint- 
ing and repairing, the congregation made extensive 
changes in its interior, taking out the “‘wing pews” 
and removing the old choir-loft that had faced the 
minister from half way up the rear wall. 

I may mention that, while this choir loft existed, 
it was the custom for the congregation to rise in sing- 
ing, turn, and ‘face the music.” Also, certain of 


Is God a 


those who had owned the wing pews were so indignant 
at the change that they said they would sit where 
the pews had been, notably upon the long platform 
that replaced the wing pews, which had once been 
beside the pulpit and facing it from either side. But 
there is no record of any one having done this. 

At this time, July, 1875, the church was rededi- 
cated, and there was such a crowd in the church and 
all about it that Governor Dingley, arriving a little 
late, had to reach his place on the platform by being 
helped from a wagon outside through a window. 

Edwin Chapin, the noted Universalist preacher, 
gave a wonderful discourse, and Annie Louise Cary 
sang. In the afternoon a number of children were 
christened, among them seven little Washburns from 
four of the brothers’ families. 

In 1915 the great memorial bell, now in the 
church tower, put there by William D. Washburn in 
memory of his oldest son, tolled forty-seven strokes 
as the procession for the funeral of Pitt Sanders, 
father of the bride of whom we spoke before, wound 
slowly to the hill-top. 

In August of 1981 there were assembled some 
thirty people in honor of the christening of the little 
great granddaughter of Elihu B. Washburne, Mary 
Washburne Fowler. Later in that month the bell 
called friends to attend the services in honor of the 
late Miss Washburn, daughter of Israel Washburn, 
Governor of Maine in 1860-61. 

This summer, probably in August, it is the in- 
tention of the Universalist society to have a Visita- 
tion Sunday in this old church, to which service it is 
hoped any and all friends will come. 


Problem? 


George Lawrence Parker 


SAW two books in the shop windows the other 
4) day. One was “The Problem of God,” and 
the other “God, Man’s Torment.” They 
4} ~were both by well-known theologians. 
“Has it come to this,” I said, “that we have no 
conception of God except that He torments us with 
questions, and stings us with problems about Him- 
self? I know full well that before the mystery of the 
existence of a supreme and loving Being man must 
ever stand in awe. I know full well that questions 
and doubts are ever the companions of every active 
mind that reaches out toward the Infinite. But is 
this all? And is our present modern mood toward 
God to be one of torment and problem?”’ 

“No,” I said, “‘this is not all.” 

And then surging into my mind came great as- 
sertions about God, made not by men who refused to 
think but by men who at the end of their thought 
found something real, something to uphold, sustain, 
and strengthen them. I heard one say, “I will guide 
thee with mine eye.’”’ Another, ‘I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee.”” Another, “They shall never 
perish, neither shall any one pluck them out of my 
Father’s hand.” And another, ‘““Thou hast made us 
for Thyself, and our hearts are restless until they find 
rest in Thee.” 

“This,”’ I said, “is a different tone. 


It is far be- 


yond tormenting argument. It rests on assured ex- 
perience. I can trust this tone, not merely because it 
brings comfort but because it is truer to my own in- 
tellectual and spiritual needs. It sounds like my 
own. voice. 

“For one thing is certain; whatever else God is, 
however clouded in mystery, He never intended to be 
a problem! It is beneath His essential mental dig- 
nity to present Himself to men as an equation to be 
solved, or as a cross-word puzzle. He ean not have 
integrity of mind if that is the process of his appeal to 
men. Above all things God must be intellectually 
self-respecting. 

“The clear, the beautiful, the sane, the harmon- 
ious, the victorious, the calm, the serene, these are 
the God-like things, stronger than all confusion, yet 
as radiant as a spring day. For this the soul longs; 
and this it will have at all costs. Doubt and con- 
flict? Oh, yes! But the conflict is that of a majestic 
river, not that of a whirling soda water fountain. If 
God be God He is no problem. 

“And if my religious experience tells me any- 
thing at all, it tells me this, that God is the sotver of 
problems; God is the guide through them. My own 
nature is a problem; God’s nature is my refuge away 
from myself. Experience is a problem; but to ex- 
perience God lifts me beyond my petty labyrinth. 
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“T reverse the usual scale,” I said. “If God isa 
problem there is no help in Him for me. Granting 
that I am a creature of free will and of mental value, 
my problems spring from my kinship to God but do 
not lower Him to being just one more problem. And 
if through weakness of my own I create most of my 
own. problems, I do but add one final weakness to the 
list when I proudly declare that God too is a problem. 

“No, no! The God of Reality is not man’s tor- 
ment. The God of Reality is man’s Comfort, Helper, 
and Assurance. Man’s creative strength lies in Him, 
nowhere else.”’ 

As I walked down the street I forgot the two 
books. Life’s dignity returned to me, and although 
never free of the blessed incitement of uncertainty I 
heard the universe ring with the positiveness ot 
exultation that said, “Thou spreadest a table before 
me in the presence of mine enemies.”’ 

x * * 


THAT PROPOSED NEW HYMNAL 
Asa M. Bradley 


“We recommend that the Trustees of the General 
Convention appoint at once a Commission on Hymns 
and Services: to prepare a collection,’’ ete. —From Ar- 
ticle 16 of the report of the Committee on Recommenda- 
tions, adopted at Buffalo. 


That reads familiar; we have seen something like it before. 
Before me is 2 Hymn Book requested by vote of the General 
Convention, and published at Walpole, N. H., in 1808. It was 
the work of a committee, and in response to a demand for hymns 
distinctively our own. Of the 415 hymns, Hosea Ballou wrote 
195, with Abner Kneeland a close second. The other con- 
tributors were Sebastian Streeter, Silas Ballou, Edward Turner, 
and the last four were by S. Thompson—whoever he may have 
been. 

Next I have ‘““The New Hymn Book, Designed for Uni- 
versalist Societies,’ published in 1829 by Sebastian and Russell 
Streeter. It seems to have penetrated their consciousness 
that, whatever they might be as preachers, they didn’t measure 
up as poets. Of the 550 hymns Sebastian used only thirteen of 
his own composition, as compared with forty-eight contributed 
to the former collection. This latter book is a careful selection 
from standard writers of that time, a few of Hosea Ballou’s 
and Kneeland’s. 

“A Collection of Psalms and Hymns for use of Universalist 
Societies and Families,” edited by Hosea Ballou 2d, and pub- 
lished by B. B. Mussey in 1837. A good collection, but con- 
taining no hymns from the book of 1808, and few from any of our 
own writers. My copy was rescued from the pulpit of the Fox- 
boro church at the time of the fire. 

“Hymns for Christian Devotion,” published by Abe! Tomp- 
kins in 1846. The Revs. J. G. Adams and E. H. Chapin collab- 
orated in its production, and it was extensively used throughout 
New England. My copy is the 54th edition. 

I have doubts about “Hymns of the Sanctuary,” 1849, do 
not recognize the name of the publisher, although my copy came 
from the pulpit of a Universalist church. But “Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs,” Nye & Demarest, 1861, rings true. A special 
feature of this book is an index of tunes to which the hymns may 
be sung. : 

“Prayers and Hymns, with Liturgy,” New England Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, 1865, names of editors not given. 
This was commonly known as the Portland Collection, and was 
by far the best of anything so far produced. The Liturgy fol- 
lowed closely, if it was not a reproduction of, the “‘Gospel Lit- 
urgy,” by Abel C. Thomas. 

These books carried only the text of the hymns, no music, 
and, except in the case noted, no tunes suggested. In my early 
choir work our chorister would select a tune of the right meter 
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from “Harp of Judah,” “Carmina Sacra,” “Choral Tribute,” or 
any one of the numberless singing books lying about, and pass 
the books along. We would hold the hymn book in one hand, 
and the tune book in both, and go to it. 

That was sight reading as we learned it in the old New 
England singing schools. 

This brings us to “Church Harmonies,” 1873. <A fine 
selection of hymns, and well indexed. A new departure for us in 
that the music was included. One asked why the tune “‘Dennis”’ 
was omitted, and was told that it was because it was copyrighted; 
which called our attention to the fact that, as far as tunes were 
concerned, this book started a half century behind. However, 
this has served us well, as has also its successor. 

About this time “Christian Chorals’ appeared, published 
I think in Chicago. About 350 hymns, and the price right. 
The trouble with it was that the tunes were antiquated, and 
a preponderance of funeral hymns. 

The fact that stands out prominently in all this is that our 
production of hymnals hasn’t been an unqualified success. None, 
except the Adams & Chapin, had general circulation. ‘‘Church 
Harmonies” did very well; but it was twenty-five years win- 
ning its way to favor, and by that time some of us were calling 
for a new hymnal. One serious difficulty has been, and will be, 
the cost. We have always needed a book that our smaller so- 
cieties could afford. Also one containing music singable by 
congregations not trained as singers. 

While our last hymnal was in preparation, I saw one of 
the committee. Several small societies in my territory were 
much in need of hymnals. A sample of such a book as we 
wanted, and at a reasonable price, had come to me from a house 
specializing in such publications. I was assured that the new 
book would just fit our requirement; but when it came the 
price was prohibitive. If we are to have a new hymnal, let some 
one who understands the business prepare it for us, and at a price 
so that we can all have it. Mass production reduces the cost of 
music books as well as automobiles. 

* * * 


THIS NOAH’S ARK OF A WORLD 
Fred Smith 


Whichever way we regard this “fine old earth’’ of ours it is 
wonderful, and, usually, as strange as it is wonderful. Remem- 
bering what modern astronomy has revealed to us, and what the 
naturalists have told us, it is not hard to think of this world as a 
gigantic Noah’s Ark riding through boundless seas of space. It 
is headed for parts unknown. Investigators like Jeans and 
Einstein are doing what they can to find out something con- 
cerning this yet unknown port. Meanwhile, leaving them to 
their task with our good wishes, let us give attention to the more 
fully understood subject of our fellow passengers on this liner, 
this Noah’s Ark of our world. 

Everywhere we find life. Upon the surface of this planet, 
above as well as below, millions of creatures have their brief 
existence. So interested and objective have we become in our 
study of them that we easily forget that we are one with them. 
We are all bound together in the bundle of life. Protoplasmically 
we are one. Some one has said that every man in Europe is 
twentieth cousin to every other man there. That is not the 
whole truth, however. Further than that it can be said that all 
living things are distantly related to us. Darwin tried to tell 
this to the world, but most people are not interested in their 
genealogy so far back. We have enough interest in our ancestry 
to minister to our pride, but not enough to minister to our 
philosophy of life. 

The ancient saints were wiser in this regard than we. We 
ere all acquainted with the words of St. Francis in which he 
spoke of the sun, moon, stars, birds and beasts as his brothers 
and sisters. Augustine said: ‘‘We are all God’s beasts.”” Some- 
where I read the prayer of an ancient saint wherein I found this 
petition: ‘““Concerning the estate of men, that God might mani- 
fest them, and that they might know that they themselves are 
beasts.” There are those whose first reaction to a prayer like 
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this will be that of “turning up their noses.” It is easy to be- 
come the victims of a proud ignorance. Man, in his ignorance, 
has done despite to the animals in their innocence. Instead of 
thinking of them in terms of companionship he has used them 
chiefly for arguments of contrast. He has thanked God that he 
is not as other animals. Pharisaism in a new mode! 

Not so did the ancient saints speak. And there have been 
those in later times who have caught their accent. We have had 
Maeterlinck, Fabre, Mukerji, Fairless and others. Then there 
were Whitman and Thoreeu and Burns. Perhaps, just here, 
we might let the Jast named speak for us all. . 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken Nature’s social union, 
' And justifies that ill opinion 
Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow-mortal! 


Burns here touches one of the tragedies of life. Except fora 
few domesticated species animals have learned to regard man 
with fear. They are the sport of his pleasure and the substance 
of his food. Wordsworth mourned because he saw so much of 
“man’s inhumanity to man.”’ When that crime has been out- 
grown there will still be that of man’s inhumanity to the animals. 
We can afford to be doing some thinking about this even now. 
There are those who would solve this problem, so they say, by 
having us all become vegetarians. It seems to me that the 
problem is deeper than that, even if it be found to include that. 
If the evolutionists are right then the fundamental problem be- 
fore us is one of right relationship, even of fellowship. A man’s 
Christianity is often most clearly revealed in his attitude to his 
distant relatives. ‘‘A righteous man observeth the life of his 
beast.” 

Rightly or wrongly, the problem is complicated for us by 
the fact that man himself is a carnivorous animal. He preys on 
other animals for food. _Hunger has made man into a great 
hunter. He scours the earth and seines the seas that he may 
have flesh food. Perhaps the crucial words of Jesus have here 
unexpected application: ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God (fel- 
lowship) and all these things shall be added unto you.” Per- 
haps there was a time when it seemed necessary that man think 
first in terms of his stomach instead of his spiritual life. If that 
was ever true according to Jesus that time is past. There is 
something more imperative than hunger, it is fellowship. In one 
of the recently discovered sayings of Jesus we read: “Jesus said, 
I stood in the midst of the world and in the flesh was I seen of 
them; and I found all men drunken, and none athirst among 
them, and my soul grieveth over the sons of men, because they 
are blind and see not.”” The urge for food may sometimes blind 
us to the necessities of faith. Man’s stomach is an imperious 
lord. Thus, it has come to pass that for men, in our civilized 
day, often the first thought with regard to his relationship to the 
animal world is summed up in one of two ways, consumption and 
pleasure. It has been too easily taken for granted that all things 
were made for them. 

For those who have read the New Testament the matter is 
not so easily dismissed as that. It is well to give thought to the 
“end” for which animals exist. No man is thinking adequately 
concerning all living things unless he thinks of them in terms of 
fellowship. We are all members of this wider family. Thoreau 
knew this and learned well the secret of living amicably with the 
various members of it. “First he would give a curious whistle 
and a woodchuck would appear—a different whistle and two 
squirrels would run to him. A different note yet and birds 
would fly, and even so shy a bird as a crow would alight on his 
shoulder. The children must be mute and very motionless till 
each pet was fed from his pocket and had departed. Thus the 
children were introduced to his family, as he called them.” 

Here we see that part of our problem which might well be 
regarded as a privilege. Most people think they have accom- 
plished much if they learn how to live amicably with the species 
knownasman. But greater is he who limits not the reach of his 


friendship to humans only. Such a one finds joy in unexpected 
ways. His life takes on wider interests. It is a comradeship 
making for a fine catholicity. 

To keep our balance then in regard to this matter we find 
that we have to think in terms of friendship and food. Michael 
Fairless, in her own incisive way, draws attention to this, when, 
speaking of a sitting hen which had concealed her eggs that life 
might come to birth, she tells how, when the mother hope had 
been fulfilled, she expects to marshal the hen and her brood “‘back 
to the farm where she belongs; for what end I care not to think, 
it is of the mystery which lies at the heart of things.” 

Man’s relation to his more distant relatives, then, is a dual 
one. In “the mystery of things” life is maintained at the price 
of death. Always a world has to die that a world may live. 
This is the paradox facing us: to know when to be kind and when 
to kill. To learn these two things aright is to enter into a richer 
life and fuller. : 

* * * 


CO-OPERATION FOR POWER 


Loyalty Sunday offering material has been ordered by the 
following churches in addition to those already listed: 

Florida: Tarpon Springs. Jllinois: Chicago, St. Paul’s; 
Peoria. Maine: Auburn; Kingfield; Pittsfield. Massachusetts: 
Boston, Church of the Redemption; Boston, Charlestown; Charl- 
ton; Danvers; Gardner; Gloucester, Independent Christian; 
Leominster; Palmer; Plymouth; Provincetown; Quincy; Wey- 
mouth, North. Minnesota: Minneapolis, Church of the Re- 
deemer. New Hampshire: Dover, Gorham. New York: 
Brooklyn, Good Tidings; North Salem; Rochester. Ohio: Olive 
Branch. Rhode Island: Woonsocket. Vermont: Barre; Derby 
Line. 
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CHURCH AND DEPRESSION 

It would be interesting to know whether the churches, 
Christian and non-Christian, are appealing any more strongly 
to men in the era of depression than in normal times. Does 
the dejected person find solace in religion when the old job is 
gone, when the new one has not appeared and when the belt 
must be tightened? Is there more praying in the home? Ora 
more devout attention at divine services? 

Whether the churches are comforting men more extensively 
than a few years ago, there isn’t any doubt that they are doing 
their full share in feeding and clothing the needy. Clergymen of 
all faiths are probably making more sacrifices to-day to ease 
the lot of the unfortunates than at any other time. Miainisters, 
priests and rabbis are all supplementing nobly the efforts of 
the cities and the charitable societies. Presumably the collec- 
tions in the churches have declined, like all other income, but 
organized religion seems to be finding a way to do better than 
its former best. 

The probability is that ultimately religion itself will appeal 
more strongly to society because of the endeavors of the men of 
religion to lend a hand. The most pitiful tales of all might be 
told by the gentlemen of the cloth. The fact that they are si- 
lent and do their work among the stricken without a desire for 
any other reward than the realization that they are shepherding 
humanity is not the least impressive feature of their ministra- 
tions.—Boston Herald. 
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* * 
* A TELEGRAM * 
* Hartford, May 12, 1932. * 
* Universalist General Convention, * 
* 176 Newbury Street. * 
a Dye Vii IO TOURS * 
s Connecticut State Board voted seven hundred fifty * 
* dollars to Japan. * 
: C. H. Emmons. * 
* * 
* * 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN ANSWER TO PENNSYLVANIA THEIST 


T'o the Editor of the Leader: 

Surely the impetuous letter of the Pennsylvania Theist in 
to-day’s Leader doth concede too much. An “up-to-date theism’”’ 
that holds no “supernatural intervention can be adduced in 
human affairs” can hardly refrain from making the next logical 
step—‘“In man, and in man only, is our hope.’”’ And that is 
humanism! 

If there is no supernatural intervention to be looked for, and 
intervention is surely called for, then the responsibility for in- 

' tervening is our own, and unless we intervene our race will go 
crowding down the road to ruin and extinction. 

What issues still remain between theists and humanists are 
minor matters. 

Theist asks, ‘“‘Who sent the sunshine, the rain, and who 
caused the wheat to grow at all?’”’ These things are investi- 
gated by scientists, and they do not arrive at any “‘Who.”” The 
sun was shining millions of years before the advent of man to the 
planet. As Burroughs says, Nature is the primary fact, and we 
have accommodated ourselves to the universe in which we are 
born. It is not a matter of providence but of adaptation. Na- 
ture gives little. It is man who has improved the wild grains 
and grasses, learned by experiment to cultivate them, and by in- 
genuity makes his own daily bread. The man who, in the cir- 
cumstances, persists in praying ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread’’ is determined to prolong his infancy. No amount of 
praying will feed us, but labor and common sense feed us every 
day. That, not prayer, is what men live by. 

Why the universe exists and how it came into being are pro- 
found mysteries. Only the naive and childish can announce 
with the finality of confidence “God made it.’’ The spirit of 
inquiry does not rest in such cheap solutions to serious problems. 

The idea of morality comes out of our social relationships. 
It is not a “thing’’ or an “‘ingredient,” for which we must search 
beyond the stars. Our codes of morals, like the conventions of 
good manners, arise out of our living together. They rest on 
human sanctions, and change as the conditions of living change. 

If there is no God ‘‘to overrule humanity in its madness” 
but we are “to attain to divine proportions,”’ then Theist, ad- 
herent, if I mistake not, of an up-to-date theism, is in all but 
dialectic a humanist. ‘‘May all that now divides us remove and 
“pass away.” 

Gordon Kent. 


Sioux City, Iowa. 
* * 


WE ARE USING ONLY HALF OF WHAT CAME 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Plato was right. No man turns his back to the light know- 
ingly. We sin in ignorance, often in innocence. But as we 
sow, so shall we reap. If we sow weeds we shall get weeds, and 
not lovely roses. We know that, after trying about nineteen 
centuries of Christianity, all that we can show is a fool’s paradise. 
Now, there is a reason, and a sound one, why we have this mess 
onourhands. The truthis, that we have been wrongly educated. 

It is a very easy matter for you to lean over the brow of a 
typewriter and throw lovely roses at Prof. A. E. Haydon’s ability 
as a writer, and conclude by politely informing him that you 
“won’t play in his yard.’’? But you will—oh yes you will! If 
not to-day then you will—oh, yes, you will—after this message 
gets a chance to soak in. 

And here it is! Every man, woman and child came into 
this world as a 100 per cent non-theist (atheist). Every man, 
woman and child remains a 100 per cent non-theist (atheist) 
until the time arrives whereby he, or she, falls into bad (or wrong) 
company and becomes wrongly educated regarding our own 
natural (not supernatural or unnatural) spiritual life. Oh, yes, 
I see; you are from old Missouri, and now demand more light! 
Well, here it is! 


Now, just hunt up in little old “Noo Yawk,” an illiterate 
mother—one who is both deaf and dumb—and take her with 
her six months old child and put them, alone, on a deserted island 
for the next twenty years. Now don’t worry about their food, 
etc., we can float that to them. Let them assume the character 
of Robinson Crusoe. After the child reaches the age of twenty, 
have it brought to the office of the Leader for an examination 
with reference to its knowledge of theism, and its own naturally 
(not wrongly educated, not unnaturally) acquired spiritual life. 
And what will you discover? Well sir, that you have heretofore 
had a cross-eyed view of the human being’s spiritual life and of our 
mythical theism. 

That twenty-year-old Robinson Crusoe will have no more 
to do with gods than will your old stubborn mule in the corral. 
Why should he? Our spiritual life is only what our creator, 
Mother Nature (not God) makes it. You can’t change Mamma 
Nature’s immutable laws. The clerics have tried that since 
time immemorial and failed. All they succeeded in doing was to 
create the finest organized political machine that the world ever 
tolerated. Tammany must go; so must Christianity! They 
differ only in size and viciousness. 

Now, in closing, let me explain about that great big some- 
thing which the religious racketeers always write in large, capital 
letters. 

We can not prove that the universe ever was made (created). 
We can prove that both the Old and New Testaments are con- 
sciously wrought frauds and forgeries. We can also prove that 
the same chemical agency—that is, the same creative force— 
which makes the world go round and round, is the same natural 
(not unnatural or supernatural) creative force which makes the 
lions roar, the winds blow, the flowers grow, and the little birds 
sing. That same force is known as Nature, Mother Nature. 
One name for our creator—Mother Nature—is enough for every 
honest person to use. But who said that the clerics, with more 
than 6,400 public libraries and thousands of print shops and 
book stores to draw on for knowledge, are honest? Zola said a 
mouthful when he spoke: ‘‘Civilization will not attain to its 
perfection until after the last stone, from the last church, falls 
on the last priest’’ (cleric). Thanks! 

Thos. Lipton. 


* * 


A DELIGHTFUL PERSONAL LETTER FROM THE 
PACIFIC COAST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I bought a bird bath. 

Yes, sir, after years of waiting, I bought a bird bath, and 
after it was set up in the garden there was an air of distinction 
about the parsonage lot that no one would have suspected it 
could achieve. For two days after it was installed and carefully 
filled with water I would often stand on the garden walk and 
gaze on my new acquisition with pride. It is a beautiful thing 
with a broad top basin, not too shallow, not too deep, but just 
right for a bird to take a bath without fear. Indeed, it is big 
enough for many birds to bathe at once. But not a bird would 
go near it. I tried in various ways to entice them. I left the 
hose turned on with water running in the bath, and the birds 
would come and bathe in the muddy pool formed by the water 
spilling over the edge. They even came to the irrigation ditch 
under the fig tree and splashed about in great glee, but that bath 
upon which I had depended to increase my knowledge of Cali- 
fornia birds was a complete failure. The birds were afraid of it. 

Because it “‘set off’? the garden rather handsomely I decided 
to subdue a great disappointment and leave it in place, even 
though, like the iron dog and the antlered stag in the gardens of 
other days, it served no useful purpose. 

The morning of the third day after it was installed in the 
garden I happened to look out of the window and could hardly 
believe what my eyes beheld. That bird bath had a bird right 


in the middle of it which was acting as though it were thoroughly 
enjoying itself. After that the birds came often and would sit 
in a row on the edge of the bath as if waiting their turn. White- 
crowned sparrows and waxwings were most numerous, but since 
they have moved on north there are plenty of English sparrows, 
California jays, house finches, mockingbirds and Arizona hooded 
orioles making daily visits. 

I have come to the conclusion that when they have an op- 
portunity, birds bathe at least twice daily like the more fastidious 
humans, but also, like some people, they are rather careless and 
leave a ring around the tub. 

When the jays arrive, they insist on privacy and will permit 
no other bird to remain in the immediate vicinity. The other 
birds keep a safe distance, in the trees or on the garden fence, and 
wait until the jay has finished his ablutions and departed, and 
then they come sweeping in on eager wings to take their turn. 

I recommend a birth bath as a gilt edge investment even in 
this age of depression. Dividends are paid daily. 

Ray Darwin Cranmer. 

Santa Paula, Cal. 


* * 


A YOUNG MAN CRITICISES THE OLD CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a loyal follower of the cause of Universalism in NewYork 
City I am grieved to see constant efforts made to discredit the 
work of certain of our churches, namely, Good Tidings and 
Washington Heights. These good people are struggling along 
trying to serve their communities. Why can’t we all pull to- 
gether to help these fellow Universalists? The mean attempt 
to belittle and misrepresent the above named congregations is 
deplorable. Perhaps some of our people fail to realize what a 
shift of population in a neighborhood means to a church. Good 
Tidings and Washington Heights will continue as bulwarks of 
the faith in New York despite all defamation. We call upon 
the young people to rally round these churches because the older 
leaders of the denomination have apparently forsaken them. 
God give us power to keep harmony and good will within our 
ranks! 

J. Stewart Diem. 

Metropolitan District Y. P.C. U. 


* * 


A CHEERING WORD FROM FLORIDA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Congratulations on your editorial, ‘“The Presidential Cam- 
paign.’’ It was excellent in several ways. Behind the humor 
there was the real spirit of liberalism—giving the best we have 
without malice, and with charity for all. Folks like myself, on 
the frontier of the liberal gospel, need this message, especially 
when we receive anonymous letters signed ‘“Committee,” calling 
us the “papa of a mule.’”’ Evidently some timid fundamentalist 
“committee.” 

One important mistake in this editorial was the statement, 
“We are confident that we shall please nobody by it.” This 
should read, “‘We are confident that we shall please every real 
liberal by sticking to our guns in a Christian spirit.”’ 

Human nature is sometimes queer, though. Herein Tampa 
we put on a campaign to have every one vote and register. It 
was more than successful. For we have over 44,000 registered 
names in the county. On examination of these names, to start 
on, over 1,000 have been found fraudulent, which may run into 
10,000 fraudulent registrations. This is not counting on the 
frauds which are acknowledged to take place in the counting 
in the ‘‘elections.’”’ Does there not seem need of a real honest 
applied religion? I sometimes wonder if the fundamentalist 
theory that the great thing to strive for is a future heaven, in- 
stead of making this earth a heaven, does not have its drawbacks. 
Anyhow, how can the spread-eagle American claim, ‘‘This is the 
best country in the world?’ His heart may be good, but he 
lacks somewhere. 

I am glad that the debate in the Christian Century on God 
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brings out the idea, in the challenge by the humanist, the spiritual 
atheist, Prof. Max Carl Otto, when he says, “Does any one 
seriously propose a theistic method of solution?’ This is met 
by Professor Wieman directly: “Splendid! There isa challenge!’ 


We can be thankful that our humanist friends work for the || 


kingdom of God by insisting on us having a practical religion for 


this world. That is what we need. But in good times, when we | | 
live riotously, as many rich and some of the big guns of the || 


churches do, we need God then as much as we do in depression. 
Personally I believe that the acceptance of the Universal] Father- 
hood of God for all men will settle the brotherhood of man and 
settle it right. We have ‘‘that goodly frame, the earth,”’ brains, 
people. Weneed the uplifting and victorious religion. Forward 
for God and and country. 
Carlyle Summerbell. 
Tampa, Fla. 


A VALUABLE SERVICE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Mr. Coates of Montpelier, Vermont, in his recent Leader 
article, ‘“A Forgotten Messiah,”’ has, in my opinion, rendered us a 
valuable service in calling our attention to that altogether noble, 


sun-crowned spiritual realist and contemporary of Jesus, the / 


Christ, Appolonius of Tyana, who, as did Jesus, demonstrated 


the tremendous development and service possibilities of the | 


inner life of man when polarized to God in aim and purpose. 


A study of the life of Appolonius of Tyana (as would also the | 
study of the life of Pythagorus of Cyprus and Orpheus of Greece), | 
helps us to a truer understanding of the Master Jesus, and the | 


basis of his authority in the realm of man’s spiritual experience 
and development. 

As contemporaries, characterized by a spiritual achievement 
in the realm of the personal life that was wholly dedicated to the 
general welfare and distinguished by an intelligent control and 
constructive use of the essential natural and divine forces and 
powers of humanity, for the inspiration and quickening of human 
life and progress, these Elder Brothers and Master Souls of the 
race point the way to nobler, selfiess living for all who would 
themselves enter into life and help others to do likewise. Each, 
as we study his philosophy and life, helps us to a truer apprecia- 


tion of that still greater pioneer in spiritual realization, Jesus | 
of Nazareth, whose authority in the realm of man’s spiritual life | 


we would not question were our consciousness polarized to the 
Christ consciousness, and our life giving expression to the grace, 
wisdom, selflessness and completeness of dedication to human 
right and need, that so definitely marked and exalted the life of 
Jesus. 

C. H. Emmons. 


* * 


A TEXAS DICTIONARY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In looking for another word, in a handy dictionary that I 
bought in Texas, I ran across ‘‘Universalism.’”’ And this was 
the definition given: “‘The doctrine that all mankind will ul- 
timately be saved together with Satan and the fallen angels.’ 
Hot Dog! But I’m afraid my dictionary is a little out of date. 

Theologically yours, 
J. H. Peardon. 

Chicopee, Mass. 


* * 


MORE ECHOES OF SWEETSER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish every congregation of the Universalist Church would 
make the protests which the congregation of the Universalist | 
Church of the Messiah of Philadelphia, Pa., made on the eve of | 
April 11, 1982. 


Leva W. Thrasher. 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
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The Message of the Fourth Gospel 
By Elbert Russell. 
$1.50.) 


This is a detailed and painstaking study 
of the Fourth Gospel which will prove of 
great interest to the individual or group 
interested in a careful and thorough study. 

It frankly recognizes the marked dif- 
ferences from the synoptic gospels, and 
makes clear why these differences exist. 

Its background of an Ephesian world, of 
the vogue of the Mystery religions in 
Hellenic circles of the later years of the 
first century, and of the popular forms of 
Greek philosophy, is clearly portrayed, and 
the effect of such a background on its 
lights and shadows fully indicated. The 
disputed question of authorship is not 
discussed, but it is made very certain that 
the time of its writing was after the church 
had passed through a period of develop- 
ment. Dean Russell believes that the 
Fourth Gospel assumes in its readers a 
knowledge of the synoptics and of Paul’s 
letters, and of the oral teaching of the 
apostles adjusted to the needs of the grow- 
ing Asian church. This accounts for 
many omissions and for departures from 
the synoptic tradition, when the writer 
felt that his time called for a new state- 
ment of Jesus’ person and work. 

These are significant paragraphs: “The 
author has evidently no more intended to 
give a literal report in Greek of the teach- 
ings of Jesus than he has to give a full and 
chronological account of his life. He has 
attempted to translate the thought of 
Jesus not only into Greek words and sen- 
tences, but into the concepts and vocabu- 
lary of the thought-world of Asian Chris- 
tians.” ‘‘The author is not as profoundly 
interested in philosophy and theology as he 
often is represented to be. His philosoph- 
ical vocabulary is a borrowed robe for his 
thinking, which he wears lightly, not to 
say as one unaccustomed to it. He has 
rather taken up the current phrases and 
conceptions as a medium through which to 
present and commend his own vital 
spiritual experiences.” 

The study is topical, considering such 
themes as “‘Unbelief and Sin,” ‘“Truth and 
Knowledge,” “Eternal Life,’ “Disciple- 
ship and Fellowship.”” This necessitates 
repetitions but not to wearisomeness, and 
in a true pedagogical fashion. Abundant 
footnotes indicate the source in the gospel 
of all statements. 

Certain conclusions are most interesting, 
especially to the provincially-minded read- 
er who rather looks for orthodox conserva- 
tism in the Dean of Religion at Duke 
University. For example: 

“The unity of Jesus with the Father is 
explicitly and emphatically asserted. This 


(Cokesbury Press. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


unity is an ethical unity—a unity of 
character and purpose rather than a meta- 
physical unity of nature or essence as the 
early creeds define it. On the other hand 
Jesus is represented and represents himself 
as in complete dependence upon the 
Father. . . . Unity with God but not 
identical with God. Within the limits of 
human achievement there is nothing that 
Jesus claims for himself that he does not 
also accord to or expect from his disciples.” 

The gospel “‘is a charter of freedom for 
the church and its members. The teach- 
ing of Jesus is not a new legalism nor are 
his followers in perpetual bondage to the 
letter of his recorded teachings. The 
Spirit will recall his teachings, express 
them in new forms, even as the Fourth 
Evangelist has done, and apply them to 
the needs and problems of other ages. 
Christianity thus becomes not a fixed*or 
closed system of belief or conduct, but a 
growing life, an enlarging apprehension 
and appropriation of truth, an adventure in 
the Way of Life, which Jesus has blazed 
out for men.” 

Roy B. Chamberlin. 
Dartmouth College. 
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Windows in Matthew 


By James Austin Richards. (Ray Long 
and Richard R. Smith. $1.50.) 


This is the first volume of a projected 
series, ‘“‘Windows in the New Testament,” 
of which the general editor is Paul Hutchin- 
son. The editor does not tell where he 
got the name for the series. One thinks of 
Phillips Brooks’s criterion that a good text 
should be a window through which one 
may look into the mind of Christ. 

The book does not undertake a com- 
mentary on the whole of Matthew. It 
seizes upon the high points, as it were, and 
gives a brief suggestive treatment of each. 
The book has a charm of mystic penetra- 
tion into the realities of Jesus’ conception 
of life. It offers a valuable kind of help for 
preachers, though nothing like sermon out- 
lines or specially selected homiletic ma- 
terial. The writer deals with concrete 
situations and live modern problems. 
The treatment is not fanciful, strained, or 
far-fetched. The author agrees in the 
main with sound modern exegesis. He 
stands in the forefront of the social inter- 
preters of Christianity. The treatment is 
sometimes tantalizingly short, but nearly 
always keen and suggestive. It is of the 
kind to set the imagination on fire or to 
start trains of thought. The reader will 
not soon forget the peace that can return 
to the one who has failed to make a con- 
version or to find sympathetic reception, or 
of Jesus commuting between Jerusalem 
and Bethany during Passion Week, or the 
writer’s characterization of the power of 
sex for good or evil. He can use a genial 


irony as when he pictures low grade 
Christians congratulating themselves on 
not being worse, or when he pictures the 
congregation after hearing Jesus’ admo- 
nition to be reconciled to their brothers 
before attempting public worship, leaving 
the church empty. The writer insists 
with acute psychology that religious con- 
fession and good resolutions should be 
specific rather than general. It is a ter- 
rible insight into the possibilities of human 
nature when he pictures the rulers and 
soldiers occupying box seats at the Cruci- 
fixion! 

Many readers will find in this book a 
copious source of stimulus and help to 
religious thinking and comprehension. 

Elbert Russell, 

Duke University. 


* * 


The Approach to Religious Education 
By Basil A. Yeaxlee. (Macmillan. $1.25.) 


Dr. Yeaxlee is the principal of Westhill 
Training College, Birmingham, England, 
and his book throws interesting light on 
the methods of teacher training for re- 
ligious education in England, as well as 
indicating in thorough-going fashion the 
fact that the teacher is faced with issues 
involving every phase of human interest. 

These sentences from the preface sug- 
gest the breadth of Dr. Yeaxlee’s purpose: 
““A teacher is one who helps others, young 
or old, to lay hold on life.” ‘‘The teacher 
and his teaching must be rightly related to 
the whole world of thought and action in 
which both teacher and taught continu- 
ally move.’’ 

Those whose interest in books on re- 
ligious education is chiefly to discover 
some new trick by which to hold attention 
next Sunday, will find little here to please 
them. The approach to religious educa- 
tion is described as biological, psycho- 
logical, philosophical, Biblical, theological, 
personal. A few quotations hint at the 
breadth of the treatment. 

“Tt is easy to be impatient of everything 
that does not seem to bear fairly directly 
upon the lesson we are so eager to give. 
To spend time on biology looks like taking 
very much the longest way round and not 
at all the shortest way home. If, however, 
we really care enough about children to 
make any genuine study of them, we shall 
have learned at least that personality, 
whatever else it may be, is certainly body- 
mind.”’ 

“Body-mind is an expression coined ex- 
pressly as shorthand for the statement 
that we never find in human beings the 
evidences of mental life unaccompanied by 
physical; or nervous, glandular, and mus- 
cular processes, without some mental 
counterpart.” 

“We sometimes hear the complaint 

(Continued on page 669) 
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REPLACEMENT FUND 
Gifts previously reported from 


Mission Circles: $319.00 
0) WikeisOry, WIRES, bab ceo do oon go 5.00 
Bl TEER ROO ite J, 2 obec ao cos me 5.00 
HO MNVIOONSO CHE eleva emia iiere e gie 5.00 
58 Little Hocking, Ohio........ 5.00 

$339.00 
Previously reported from individ- 

U1 See ees cree) eae $223.00 
45 Mrs. Lula McA. Lewis,. Faison, 

INR Came et tee ee ory es 5.00 

$228.00 


“We sometimes hear of giving until it 
hurts. How much better it is to give 
until it heals and gladdens.” 

ork 
REMEMBER OUR SUMMER IN- 
STITUTES 

Ferry Beach will offer a fine program for 
1932. Dr. A. Gertrude Earle will present 
the study book, “Lady Fourth Daughter 
of China.’ Her name is a guarantee of 
live, worth-while sessions. 
Folsom will present some suggestive pro- 
grams on the home study of the American 
Indians, and also two talks on “New 
Aspects of Missions,’’ and one period of 
suggestive diversified program building. 

We are very happy to announce that 
the third pericd will be held in conjunction 
with the ministers, who are also meeting 
at Ferry Beach during this same week. 
It is hoped that we may have a course 
with Professor Skinner of Tufts College. 
This is not yet definitely decided. 

Remember, too, that Camp Cheery for 
our Guild girls comes during this same 
week from July 30 to August 6. Attrac- 
tive courses are being planned for the 
girls, and we hope there will be a larger 
group than ever to take advantage of this 
week of camp life. Miss Ruth Drowne 
will once again assume the leadership of 
Camp Cheery. She is well and most 
favorably known to the girls. 

* a 


THE MEETING AT CHATHAM 


A ride to lovely old Cape Cod is a 
joyous experience almcst any time of 
year, for the countryside holds much of 
its quaint charm during even the bleakest 
of the winter months. But the charm of 
the springtime left its impress on all who 
motored to Chatham May 5, to attend 
the Public Meeting of the W. U. M.S. 

It, was evident that some one had been 
thoughtful and very busy, for a bountiful 
table had been spread for the special 
guests outside of the Cape district, and 
coffee was provided for those who brought 
their own lunches. We were indebted to 
Dr. Minnie G. Buck and her assistants 
for the luncheon. 

A ccrdizl greeting from the local Circle, 


Mrs. Milo G. . 


by its president, Mrs. Charles E. Dam, 
was responded to by the district director, 
Mrs. Thomas Pollitt. 

There were short talks from several 
guests present. A characteristic and in- 
spiring message came from a past presi- 
dent of the State Missionary Society, 
Rev. Nancy Paine Smith, now of Province- 
town. Mrs. William L. Lillie gave a 
helpful talk on “Why Study Missions,” 
and the state president, Mrs. George EH. 
Huntley, conducted a questionnaire which 
was entered into with vigor and enthusiasm. 

A demonstration taken from the study 
book of the year was given by members 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


UNIVERSAL THINKING 


From the Collegian, the student paper 
of the City College of Detroit, we obtained 
this clipping of a letter by a young Persian 
student. Mrs. Dorothy Tilden Spcerl, 
who sent in the clipping, comments to the 

ffect that Jalal Sahihi was an attendant at 
the Y. P. C. U. meetings in Detroit when 
Mrs. Spoerl was director of young people’s 
work in the Universalist church there. 
To the Editor: 

One who longs for world unity has no 
desire higher than to see unity in existence. 

The good news of a “‘World Acquain- 
tance Tour” that appeared in the Collegian 
last Thursday met me as a herald and 
whispered ‘“‘a hope!’’ On Saturday morn- 
ing in the main Y. W. C. A. I joined a 
group of youths representing different 
colleges and institutions, all eager to visit 
in Detroit some beautiful churches of 
different nationalities. There in the “Y” 
building, Miss Jeannette Secker, a City 
College student in charge of the program, 
welcomed us all, adding that our group 
was one of the many branches of a na- 
tional organization that has started as a 
movement in the U. 8. A. to approach 
the world peace problem through acquain- 
tanceship. 

In the bus that took us around as well 
as in each of the churches (Roumanian, 
Serbian, Russian and Hungarian) that 
we visited, a thought impressed me that 
here in the West with no reservation, 
every one is allowed to visit any church, 
while in Persia, my home, none but Mus- 
lims are permitted to visit the magnificent 
Mohammedan mosques. 

Such and similar types of freedom in the 
Christian world was nothing new to me; 
yet I was impressed and in thought 
traveled to Mohammedan mosques, to 
Jewish temples and to Zoroastrian ones, 
but again back to the Christian churches 
where I heard what I have heard else- 
where: “‘Mine is better.”’ 

The deep interest of the representative 


students, in all types of talks, however, || 
seemed to respond in silence that the hope ||| - 
of unity in the spirit of a civilized world || 
lies not in the old belief that ‘Mine is |} 
better,’’ but in to-day’s youth’s interest in | 
independent investigation of truth, in his |} 
deep sympathy and unbiased approach to | 
the ways of others, as ‘‘All roads that lead || 
to God are good.” 


solemn ecclesiastical, and some musical, 
one could not help but interpret the happy |} 
expression in the faces of all the students |] 
as: ‘Let all the houses of worship be as ||} - 
* God is, One and Universal.’ i) 


fascinating in its primitiveness. y 
of veiled women were huddled beneath a |}! 
tree, their beguiling wares outspread. It |} 
was Bajram, when every good Moslem buys | y 
new outfits and provides himself with an ||! 
abundance of food. 


to interest him. 
ish regime under which his fathers had suf- || 
fered for five centuries. 
this boy’s life and thought is the education 
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of the New Bedford Cirle, led by Mrs. |} 
Bullard, Mrs. Slocum, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. || 
Chamilard, and Mrs. Lillie taking the parts lf 
of peasant women of foreign countries. ||| 
This was very well done and they received | 
much commendation. |) 

It seemed that we were carrying out |||. 


the real ‘Southern spirit’? when we heard i | 


our historic church at Provincetown, the ||| 
tip of the Bay State, report fifteen present. ||| 
Two started at five o’clock in the morning il 
from Nashua, N. H., to be there. Five | 
came from Malden, nine from Plymouth, ||} 
five from New Bedford, and Brookline || 
and Cambridge were also represented. 1 t 


There were also representatives from |||. 


several parishes which constitute the | 
recently organized Liberal Association on ||} 
the Cape. There were sixty present. 


During both our types of program, | 


Jalal Sahihi. 


* * 1 
PEACE IN THE BALKANS i} 


The market scene that I watched was 
A group 


A boy addressed me in English. The | i 
scene I was watching had long since ceased ||} 
It represented the Turk- ||] 


But the center of 


he is receiving in our school. 

It was to this boy that I put the ques- | 
tion some months ago: ““‘What would you || 
rather do most of all in the world?”” And |] 
he had replied, “Kill a Greek and a Turk |||) 
and a Serb.” 

Recently I had given him a new chance 
on the same question, and he had answered, 
“T want to help make Albania a leader in 
the peace of the Balkans.” HI 

Whet he said to me in the marketplace iN 
was this: 

“T have just met these two Greek boys. ||} 
Since I could speak with them I showed |||. 


them about and showed them our school. |||) | 


J wonder if I may invite them to dinner?” Nh 


(E. T.) bagice hee 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 
As Seen by a Universalist Minister 


To begin with, let me say to every in- 
dividual who may read this article, if you 
are thinking of having a Vacation Bible 
School in your church this summer, go 
ahead at once and do it! I know there 
will always be good, kindly individuals to 
tell you quite mournfully that it can’t be 
done, that it takes a lot of time, that per- 
haps you had better wait until another 
year. 

But let me tell you this, once you start 
a vacation school you will always count it 
in your program of religious education. 
It can be and will be another asset to your 
church. Of course it is hard work and it 
takes preparation to get it started, but if 
you are doing it for the value of the proj- 
ect, then time and labor will be nothing. 

If you have ever made a study of chil- 
dren, you notice that twenty-four hours 
after the last day of school they are pes- 
tering their mothers for something to do. 
Why not have a Vacation Bible School? 
Bring together a few individuals who 
will be interested and enlist their co-opera- 
tion. Read up on the subject, write to 
those who have had schools in the past, 
and make a thorough canvass of the chil- 
dren to arouse their interest. Then go 
ahead, solicit every aid available within 
the church, advertise extensively, secure 
the best teachers possible, and outline an 
interesting program for the period. 

There are so many ways to conduct a 
vacation school that to mention any one 
would be an undertaking. At Portsmouth, 
the first year, we began the Monday after 
the public schools closed, and ran for four 
weeks—Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
9 to 12 o’clock. The second year we ran 
only three weeks, Monday to Friday, 9 to 
12 o’clock, making a total of 45 hours. 

We have found that the school operates 
better when free from too much detail. 
We have avoided complicated working 
schedules. The first hour in all depart- 
ments is devoted to worship and Bible 
study, the second to organized play and 
recreation, the third hour to handcraft. 
We have found this schedule practical and 
much easier on teacher and pupil. 

Go after the best for your teaching staff. 
It is not always possible to secure one per- 
son for the whole daily session. Perhaps 
you can secure a person who will give 
one hour a day. Take it. Plan a care- 
ful course of religious instruction, counsel 
with the several publishing houses for 
materizls and use that which best meets 
your needs. Some churches use the Vaca- 
tion Bible School for teaching World 
Friendship or World Peace. 

Financing a school is always a problem. 
Several ways are possible: (1) Church 
school budget. (2) Subscriptions. (3) 


TEN REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD 
A'T'TEND THE G. S. S. A. CON- 
VENTION 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 23-26 
Reason No. 1: 

Because the whole program has been 
planned with the needs of the local church 
school worker in mind. Worship, ad- 
dresses, conferences, business sessions, 
exhibits—all will give you a new under- 
standing of your task and practical help 
in building your church school program. 


Enrollment fees. (4) Special sales for 
such project. Many other ways will 
suggest themselves. 

If a vacation school is a possibility in 
your church this year, above all things get 
started now. Secure a director and 
teachers, plan a curriculum, get financial 
support, and work out the advertising, 
both for your prospective pupils and those 
in the church whom you want to interest. 

This word to all Universalist ministers, 
directors of religious education, teachers, 
and laymen—if you have a church school, 
you have the making of a good vacation 
school. And with a vacation school you 
add just so much strength to your church. 
Hard work, of course, but what is worth 
while means hard work. The D. V. B.S. 
is commended to you as a real paying 
proposition which yields enormous divi- 
dends in good character. 

Frank B. Chatterton. 

Portsmouth, N. H. 

* * 

What are you doing to interest your 
boys and girls in the boys and girls of 
China? 

A man who has for many years lived in 
the Orient says, ‘“Nothing promises more 
for the building of a new civilization in 
China than a well-devised program on 
behalf of her children.” 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


It is natural that we should be interested 
in beginnings. “How did it start; who 
first thought of it?” is asked some time or 
other of every institution. Each year as 
Children’s Day approaches the question 
of its origin arises. 

In most Protestant denominations rec- 
ords show that sometime around the mid- 
dle of the last century there dawned a 
consciousness of the importance of the 
child in the church, and here and there in 
many places an annual Children’s Day 
was the result. 

Our own records show that in 1856 the 
Rev. Charles Hall Leonard, then pastor of 
the Universalist church in Chelsea, Mass., 
on the second Sunday in June celebrated 
Children’s Sunday as an established day in 
the church calendar. Some years preced- 
ing this he had set apart one Sunday in the 
early summer in which the church service 
was devoted to the young, and called 
sometimes ‘‘Rose Sunday,” “Flower Sun- 
day” or ‘‘Children’s Sunday.”’ The prac- 
tise met with such ready and hearty re- 
sponse from the people, and its significance 
and usefulness were so growingly apparent 
to the pastor, that the second Sunday in 
June was established as the permanent 
day. 

In 1867, ten years after its institution, at 
the session of the General Convention at 
Baltimore, it received formal recognition 
by the Universalist denomination. 

There are many, however, who like to 
project their thinking much farther into 
the past than any of these dates when they 
search for the origin of Children’s Day. 
To them it was instituted on that day 
when, with sun shining, birds singing, and 
wind gently blowing over old Judea, Jesus 
stood before the people and said, “Suffer 
the little children to come unto me.” 


* * 


OUR HELP GOES TO CHINA 


Of the two Chinese young women who 
are helping Miss Dodds with the care of 
orphan children, she speaks in. high praise. 
One takes care of the illnesses, the cuts, 
sores, bruises and bad eyes. The other 
is in charge of the wadded coats, trousers, 
and quilts which constitute the biggest 
part of the clothing. You will agree with 
Miss Dodds when she adds, “‘and for sixty- 
two, this is no small job!”’ 


Last year’s gifts from Universalist 
church schools enabled Miss Dodds to 
complete the orphanage building and to 
purchase the winter supply of flour, 
sweet potatoes, carrots, radishes, peas, 
beans and millet. What our offering this 
year makes possible depends upon the in- 
terest of our church school members. 


The good man is he who does not lose 
his child heart. (Mencius, 371-288 B. C.) 
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Among Our Churches 
Ohio Letter 


Ministers’ Retreat.— 
The 1932 session of the 
Ohio ‘‘Fraters’ was held 
at Mariemont Inn, near 
Cincinnati, beginning on 
Monday, April 18, and 
concluding on Thursday, 
April 21. Mariemont is 
a town just outside the 
limits of Cincinnati, less 
than ten years old, and built very largely 
through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Emery. It is a beautiful town in many 
ways and provided an ideal setting for 
our ministers’ meeting. Mariemont Inn, 
where we lived during the time of the re- 
treat, is a thoroughly modern hotel in 
every way and is presided over by Mr. 
Oscar Rupp and Mr. Richard White, the 
latter a member of the Cincinnati Uni- 
versalist church. Both gentlemen did 
everything possible to make us feel at 
home, and without doubt their efforts 
contributed a great deal toward the suc- 
cess of the Retreat. 

A brief reswme of the program follows: 
Monday evening topic, ‘“The Ministry of 
Preaching,” led by Mr. Stall. Tuesday 
evening, “The Ministry of Self-Analysis 
and Self-Evaluation,” led by Mr. Wilson. 
Wednesday morning, ‘The Ministry of 
Certainties,” led by Mr. Baner. Wednes- 
day afternoon, ‘““The Ministry of Comple- 
tion,” led by Mr. Krolfifer. Wednesday 
evening, “The Ministry of Assurance and 
Comfort,” led by Mr. Leavitt. The ser- 
vice of communion was on Wednesday 
evening following the regular period, held 
in “an upper room” of the inn and con- 
ducted by Mr. Minor. 

The Mariemont Memorial (Community) 
Church was begun in 1923 and is a me- 
morial, through the generosity of Mrs. 
Mary Emery, to the first settlers of Cin- 
cinnati. Many of the monuments and 
headstones within the old wall of the little 
burying ground alongside the church date 
back over one hundred years. Every 
effort was made to build the Mariemont 
church of local material. The stone which 
forms its principal structural material 
came from a near-by quarry. The great 
beams necessary to support the heavy 
roof were taken from an old sawmill that 
had stood for many years near the site of 
Columbia, the first settlement on the 
banks of the Ohio. The roof stones were 
brought from England, the native heath 
of the original settlers. The architect 
went to England expressly for the purpose 
of securing this roof stone. He arrived at 
the time of a very heavy storm in 1926 
which threw down the oldest “tithe barn’’ 
in Great Britain. The Calcot Tithe Barn 
once belonged to Kingswood Abbey, 
founded by the Cistercian Monks (1158), 
who persisted until 1539, when it was dis- 


solved. The barn was erected in 1300, 
as a cornerstone still indicates. Just when 
these roof stones were actually laid can 
not be stated, but they are certainly of 
great antiquity. They were brought to 
Mariemont at great trouble and expense, 
and were put in place on the church ex- 
actly as they were, as far as possible. 
The ‘tithe barn’? was the building in 
which vassals deposited in goods and 
grain (commodities were then the sound- 
est currency) their tribute to their over- 
lord. It was the place of deposit for gifts 
to the church. The spire of the church is 
of wood and covered with heavy lead. 
It is of English and Norman design. The 
beam work, unusually heavy and massive, 
hand-hewn and stained with age, is in 
part a copy of a famous refectory at Beau- 
lieu Abbey. The beams were hand-hewn 
by local carpenters and made to look as 
though they had been in place for cen- 
turies, even to the dust and cobwebs. 
Similarly, the pew-ends were made from 
the old mill timber, worm holes and all, 
and so hewn as to appear worn on the 
edges by the passing of many hands. All 
of the early churches throughout England 
were plastered, giving interiors an irregular 
undulating effect of great charm, and 
they were invariably whitewashed. Hence 
the walls of Mariemont church were so 
treated. The plastering is purposely ir- 
regular, and arches and capitals are in- 
tentionally a little untrue in line, or, in 
builders’ language, ‘‘out of wind.’’ In the 
early days the window cleaning was done 
by the janitor’s children, who climbed up 
and stood on the plastered sloping sills. 
In the Mariemont church the windows 
and sills are so constructed to show how 
the sills have been worn away and drop- 
pings of water have stained the plaster. 
The interior is very plain throughout, but 
with a beautiful appeal, and one feels at 
once that he has been transplanted into a 
world of long ago when he enters here. It 
is impossible to give a description doing 
justice to the church building, and one 
must see it to fully appreciate what a great 
piece of work has been done. 

Here Rey. Asa McDaniel, minister of 
the church, welcomed us for a chapel ser- 
vice on Tuesday morning. Mr. Cummins 
was in charge and gave a splendid pre- 
sentation of thought. Mrs. Van Pelt, 
local organist, entertained with a program 
of beautiful melodies. A small group of 
Universalist ministers assembled here in 
absolute quiet, to worship for a few min- 
utes. 

Tuesday afternoon there was a period 
of games and good times, thoroughly en- 
joyed by all. 

One of the outstanding features of 
Mariemont, which is pointed to with a 
great deal of pride by its residents, is 


the “Bells of Mariemont,’ hung in a |] 
beautiful tower on one of the prettiest || 


knolls in the neighborhood. Prof. W. A. 


Justice is carillonneur, and concerts are 
Through |/} 


given each Sunday afternoon. 
the kindly interest of Mr. Rupp and Mr. 


McDaniel and the courtesy of Mr. Justice || 
a concert was given especially for our || 


group on Wednesday evening. It was 


thoroughly appreciated. Afterward asmall | 
group were permitted to inspect the tower, || 


where twenty-three bells are hung, and to 
see the keyboard of the playing instru- 
ment. 

The ministry of the state was well rep- 


resented, and all felt that the gathering | : 


was well worth while. 

At Lyons we have a Universalist 
church, twenty-five miles west of Toledo, 
which is practically alone so far as being 
able to fellowship with others of like be- 
lief. It keeps on with a surprising degree 
of regularity with its activities, but is 
unable, because of financial limitations, 
to provide regular preaching services. 


To it the State Superintendent goes when | 
occasion permits and there is always a_ 


ready response to the appeal for renewed 
consecration. A series of meetings was 
held here beginning Wednesday evening, 
April 27, and concluding Sunday evening, 
May 1. Rev. W. E. Leavitt and the 
Superintendent supplied the pulpit, and 
there was a fine response in attendance 
and interest. 


regular program in this church, ours could, 
and probably would, be the leading church 
of the community. 

For more than twenty-five years the 
church at Le Roy was served by Dr. 
O. E. Olin, also connected with the Uni- 
versity of Akron. His was a high type of 
ministry and his forced retirement, be- 
cause of illness, presented a real problem. 
Several attempts were made to find a 
successor but without success. Finally 
the State Superintendent took charge of 


the church with a view to the eventual || 
employment of a regular minister who | 


would reside in the community and be- 
come a vital part of it. For more than two 
years acting minister and a band of loyal 
members have worked together to bring 
this about. Recently at a parish meeting 
a “‘call’’ was extended to Edward A. Day, 
and Mr. Day has accepted. He will take 
up active work during the month of June. 
Le Roy Universalists are to be congratu- 
lated and they are worthy of “‘every good 
and perfect gift’? which may in the future 
come to them through the church they 
love. 
Stanley C. Stall. 

* 


* 


The perfect flower of optimism is to re- ||| 


joice in the fact that you could now get 
more for a dollar if you had one.—Detroit 
Free Press. 


It is not too much to be- | 
lieve that with a resident minister and a > 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rey. F. H. Cole of St. Albans, Vt., called 
at Headquarters May 13. 


Dr. D. W. Mott, former president of 
the California Universalist Convention, 
celebrated his seventy-seventh birthday 
May 8 at his home at 326 North Van Ness 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Grant Shepard, fifteen years old, son of 
Rev. Sheldon Shepard, D. D., of Los 
Angeles, contributed en interesting ar- 
ticle to the Congregationalist of May 12 
on “Youth Replies.” 


Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., of Everett 
has begun his filth year as a member of 
the Board of Public Welfare of his city 
and his third year as chairman. 


Miss Elizabeth W. Bacon has returned 
to her home at 309 Wisconsin Ave., Oak 
Park, Ill., from a winter spent in La Jolla, 
Cal. 

Harmon Gehr, Newell Rice, Norville 
Downie and Rutherford Delmage, stu- 
dents at St. Lawrence University, visited 
Universalist Headquarters May 9. They 
had motored down to Gardiner, Me., to 
bring Mr. Gehr for a preaching engage- 
ment on Sunday. 


Rev. William Couden, minister of the 
First Church, Providence, was elected 
president of the Ministers’ Union of Rhode 
Island at the annual meeting May 9. 
This organization comprises 2 membership 
of over four hundred clergy of the state, 
practically all the Protestant ministers; 
and so far as the records indicate this is the 
first time a Universalist has been elected 
to the presidential chair. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe reports the fourth 
unsuccessful attempt of burglars, probably 
amateurs, to break into the safe at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston. The 
lock of the safe was damaged and fifty 
cents taken from a desk. 

The Boston papers report that Rev. 
Tracy M. Pullman of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been. chosen pastor of the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church in Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont. 

Mrs. Sarah A. Gleason of Milford, Mass., 
died in her sleep on the night of May 13. 
She would have been 103 years old July 13. 
She was the mother of Albert A. Gleason 
of Boston. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garrett A. Hobart of 
Paterson, N. J., have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Frye Hobart, to Lieutenant M. 
Scott Dickson of the United States Army. 
Miss Hobart is a granddaughter of the 
late Garrett A. Hobart, Vice President of 
the United States with President McKin- 
ley, and a great-granddaughter of the late 
Senator William P. Frye of Maine. She 
is also a granddaughter of Mr. Frank H. 
Briggs, long moderator of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church. 


and Interests 


IlIniois 

Urbana.—Rev. James Houghton, acting 
pastor. Last summer the minister of this 
church, beloved by its people and highly 
esteemed by the community, felt it his 
duty to resign. It was not easy for the 
church people to reconcile themselves to 
this change. Some valuable members 
had been lost by death. The depression 
was on, and the wrecking of a bank by its 
president had swept away the deposits of 
a number of our people. The work of 
the church was somewhat disorganized 
and its people greatly discouraged. Rev. 
James Houghton, who has had notable 
success in re-establishing struggling and 
disorganized churches, came here in the 
middle of October, and was able after a 
time to enlist the support of our people. 
He had the splendid moral support and 
encouragement of the State Convention 
board, as well as that of the far-seeking 
members of the local church. At the 
annual meeting in January some younger 
members were elected to the official board 
who have become quite active and have 
helped to create a new outlook and en- 
thusiasm. At the same meeting a motion 
was adopted placing the church and its 
work on a distinctively liberal and forward 
looking basis. A little later the board met 
and organized with Dr. Louie H. Smith as 
moderator. It was decided to continue 
the cabinet, consisting of the heads of the 
auxiliary organizations and meeting with 
the board in its regular monthly meetings. 
Committees were appointed to have charge 
of the various departments, one member 
of each to be a member of the board. 
These bodies at once began to function. 
The committee on co-ordination is headed 
by Mr. Edward Mason, a new member of 
the board, who had much to do with the 
whole matter of reorganization. This 
group has been very active, and is showing 
splendid results already. Another group, 
having charge of religious education, 
chairman Mrs. Grace Nichols, superin- 
tendent of the church school, is giving a 
good account of itself, as is also that on 
social activities, led by Mrs. J. S. Mason, 
and that on membership, headed by Henry 
Buckner. Mr. Frank Somers is chairman 
of the committee having charge of the 
property. At this time a detailed state- 
ment setting forth the plans and purposes 
sf the church was adopted. A copy of this 
was given to each member of the official 
board and the committees on education 
and co-operation, the chairmen of the 
other committee, each teacher of the 
church school, and the head of each auxil- 
iary organization. A copy was filed 
with the State Convention, and one sent 
to the General Superintendent of Churches. 
The attendance at the hour of worship 
shows more than 66 per cent increase for 
the last six weeks over the first six weeks 
of this endeavor. This means that more 


of the church school pupils are in attend- 
ance at church, more from the Y. P. C. U., 
more of the discouraged members have 
been coming. And what is especially 
heartening, more men are seen in the 
audience. Financial conditions have been 
somewhat improved also. The church is 
now ready to call a minister. It wants a 
man of scholarship, preaching ability, and 
one able to direct religious education. 
We have a good modern, well-equipped 
plant, free from debt, a group of people 
eager for the building of a liberal church, 
which shall minister efficiently to people 
and community. Here is a community 
of 40,000 people, a college population of 
11,000, a center of culture and seat of the 
University of Illinois. This church should 
have a great future. The church school is 
showing material improvement; the Murray 
Club, a social organization, and the 
Women’s Alliance are active. The Y. P. 
C. U. is carrying on with Miss Edna Davis 
president. Representatives attended the 
Mid-Year Rally at Indianapolis, and the 
State Rally at Joliet. Our Union con- 
ducted one Sunday evening program in the 
Clinton church, and one evening the Clin- 
ton Union conducted the meeting here. On 
the latter occasion there were also repre- 
sentatives from Peoria and Hoopeston and 
a supper was served. On Y. P. C. U. 
Sunday the young people had charge of 
the entire morning service. The sermon 
was delivered by Raymond Morgan. 
Quarterly church meetings are held, re- 
ports are made informally of special ac- 
tivities, and a supper isserved. Recently a 
play was put on. The minister has been 
active in the Ministerial Association and 
in the union services held during the second 
week preceding Easter. Recently, on in- 
vitation, he delivered the evening sermon 
in the Congregational-Christian church, 
and on one Sunday exchanged pulpits with 
Rev. John Brogden, of the Unitarian 
church. 
Indiana 


Indianapolis.—Rev. E. J. Unruh, pas- 
tor. Mothers’ Day became one of the 
happiest days for Central Church in years. 
The congregation was larger than usual. 
In response to the invitation one came for 
baptism, nine for full fellowship into the 
church and three for parish fellowship. 
After the service, at the door, two more 
indicated their readiness for membership 
in the church. Our people here are be- 
ginning to assume a more hopeful attitude. 


Maine 

West Paris.—Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. The annual parish meeting was 
held on May 5. Reports were very satis- 
factory. This church is one of the small 
country churches, yet, with the help of the 
Ella M. Bates Memorial Fund and the 
Lewis and Mabel Mann endowment, the 
people respond loyally to the financial 
support. The “Good Will” society is one 
of the strong hands of helpfulness, paying 
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both State and General Convention quotas, 
besides other expenses. Last winter one 
hundred new hymn books were purchased 
and fifty copies of “Songs of Work and 
Worship” for the Sunday school. This 
was made possible by a gift of $50 from 
the late Edwin Brown, and smaller gifts 
from other friends. Additional electric 
lights were installed in the church at 
Christmas through the generosity of Mrs. 
Jennie Brown Dunham, Edwin J. Mann, 
and Henry Fiefield. The Friendly Class 
reported over $50 passing through their 
hands for fruit and flowers for the aged, 
sick and shut-ins. The members of the 
“Happy Thought Group” have made 
twenty dresses for the children of the 
summer school at Inman’s Chapel. A new 
feature of the work is the vested choir. 
_ Rey. Stanley Manning, Superintendent of 
Churches, was present and gave a helpful 
talk in the interest of the State and Na- 
tional Church. Miss Forbes begins her 
eleventh year with these loyal people. 


Massachusetts 


Roxbury.—Rey. Laurence Breed Walk- 
er, pastor. The Buena. Vista Men’s Club 
celebrated their annual ladies’ night on 
Wednesday, May 11. Henry Starr, Don- 
ald J. Ferguson, and George Snow were 
the committee in charge. Following the 
supper, there were some interesting speak- 
ers, chief of whom was Colonel Guthrie, 
who spoke from a background of Canadian 
birth and training, overseas service, and 
American citizenship. He was followed 
by Francis M. Ryder, president, Rev. 
Crawford O. Smith of Brookline, who was 
the club’s first honorary member, and 
Philip W. Geer. An orchestra provided 
music during the supper and Henry Starr 
sang one of his famous humorous songs. 
The club is a community affair, aiming to 
serve all the men in the neighborhood, but 
the president reminded those present that 
the spiritual needs of members must not 
be lost to sight in the social observances. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First Church.—Rev. Wil- 
liam Couden, pastor. The annual meet- 
ing of the First Universalist Society in 
the Town of Providence, which is our 
legal corporate title, was held May 9, a 
large number being in attendance. Splen- 
did reports were presented from all auxil- 
iary societies and from the parish officers. 
In spite of the common economic difficulties 
the year closed with a financial deficit of 
only $75. Repairs costing over $1,000 
have been made on the beautiful, dignified 
church. We plan to make a gift to the 
General Convention in addition to our 
quotas soon. Nineteen members have 
been added to the church since May 1, 
1931. The faithful services of our moder- 
ator, Fred B. Perkins, and our treasurer, 
Robert Morgan, can not be too highly 
praised. The whole body of trustees have 
worked nobly to bring this old parish 
through these trying times with success. 
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This parish is one of those whose paid 
servants have gladly reduced their salaries 
in order to achieve a balanced budget. 
Our order of worship and the beautiful 
music of the vested choir continue the 
long tradition of dignity and reverence in 
our service of worship. The wide influ- 
ence of First Church can be seen from the 
fact that the following members of our 
church are engaged in active work in fields 
that extend beyond our parish limits. 
Mrs. Henry I. Cushman is just beginning 
her second term as president of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Church Societies of 
Rhode Island; Dr. Morgan E. Pease is 
acting pastor at East Providence; Mr. 
Fred Carr is doing noble work as lay leader 
and preacher at Cumberland Chapel, for 
which he receives almost no financial 
remuneration; Mr. Leslie R. Sovocool is 
supplying with great satisfaction the pas- 
toral needs of the parish at Valley Falls; 
and Mr. Couden himself preaches Sunday 
evenings at Foxboro, Mass., and is on the 
Board of Trustees of the Doolittle Uni- 


versalist Home. 
* * 


BUFFALO LIBERALS JOIN CHURCH 
COUNCIL 


The Buffalo newspapers, on Friday 
morning, May 6, carried the headline: 
“Three Local Groups Join Church Coun- 
cil.”” In smaller type appeared the ex- 
planation: ‘Polish National Catholics, 
Unitarians and Universalists Become Mem- 
bers.”’ On the religious page of its Satur- 
day issue, the Buffalo Evening News bore 
an editorial captioned, “The Spirit of 
Unity.’’ Reviewing briefly the reports of 
the year’s work as presented at the annual 
meeting of the Council of Churches, the 
editorial said: “The high point of the 
evening came in the announcement of the 
reception of three new churches into the 
membership of the council: the Unitarian, 
the Universalist and the Polish National 
Catholic Churches.’ 

At last membership of the Unitarian 
and Universalist churches in Buffalo in the 
Council of Churches is an accomplished 
fact. On invitation of the board of di- 
rectors of the Council, these churches 
applied for membership and their applica- 
tions were accepted. At the 18th annual 
meeting of the Council, held on Thursday 
evening, May 5, in Perkins Hall in the 
Central Y. M. C. A., announcement of the 
fellowshiping of these churches was made. 
At the dinner which preceded the meeting, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins of the Unitarian 
church, Bishop Jasinki and Dr. Swift 
were guests of the Council. After an ad- 
dress of cordial welcome to these churches 
was made by Vice President George T. 
Ballachey the three ministers were pre- 
sented to the Council and were greeted 
with hearty applause. Dr. Swift was 
named a vice-president of the Council. 

The invitation extended to the Liberal 
churches to become members of the Coun- 
cil was inspired by Rev. John A. Vollen- 
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weider, who became executive secretary 
to the Council a year ago. He and Dr. 
Swift are fellow alumni of Union Theo- 


logical Seminary. 
* * 


For These Hard Times 


—A New Religious Novel 1 


The Macmillan Company of New York | 
issues a Biblical tale from the pen of Louis || 
Wallis, “By the Waters of Babylon, A || 
It is the first || 
“higher | 


Story of Ancient Israel.” 
novel which has the modern 
criticism” as its background, and is warmly 


commended for historical and scientific || 


accuracy by - theological scholars. The 
plot is cast in a very dramatic period of 
Israel’s history, when ethical monotheism 
was evolving out of paganism through a 
great struggle for social justice. In the 
Living Church Dr. John H. Hopkins writes: 
“This brilliant book is a most helpful ad- 
dition to our libraries.’”’ Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell says: “The author’s expert 
knowledge of the Old Testament is mani- 
fest on every page. I found the movement 
easy and the narrative vivid and refresh- 
ing.” 

The author, whose earlier volume, ‘“‘So- 
ciological Study of the Bible,” is a standard 
work, says: “The Bible should be re- 
examined as a literature produced in hard 
times, which raises the problem of social 
justice and world peace. The Scriptural 
conception of one true God entered the 
human mind as a revelation taking form 
through the pressure of economic and so- 
ciological forces identical in nature with 
the forces which are now influencing relig- 
ious thought.” 

“By the Waters of Babylon,” by Louis 
Wallis, can be had from all booksellers, 
or from the Macmillan Company, New 
York City, for $2.00.—Advt. 


* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1932 
Brevioushy reported® ieee tee eee 1,210 
teh bur: IMiagsxon ace ee eee a 
Pasadenas:'Cak: \S. «een oes 8 


BloralvBark, -NSY a cose vere 1 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Good Tidings 6 
Pig liiax, xNio Semen ete arene eee 3 

9 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Total t.: 3. 2p eek ee eee 1,249 
* Ox 
DR. POTTERTON ON MURRAY 
GROVE 


Good words for Murray Grove con- 
tinue to come from denominational leaders 
who have been frequently at the shrine and 
who are thoroughly familiar with the work 
that is carried on. Rev. Thomas E. 
Potterton, D. D., always virile and force- 
ful, furnishes the following enthusiastic 
paragraph: 

“Mighty glad to learn that Tipton is to 
be at the helm in Murray Grove next 
summer. I wish that more of our folk 


eel 
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would interest themselves in Murray 
Grove. Historically the place makes an 
appeal of magnitude, and when sentiment 
is added the lure should be irresistible. 
For quiet rest and healthy enjoyment 
Murray Grove is A 1, and with Tipton 
in charge there is the stimulus of cheer 
and courage. Deserved success this com- 
ing summer, and joy to the world.” 
ok * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 663) 
regarding education that what is taught on 
Sunday is in flat contradiction of what is 
taught in the week. The whole tenor of 
our argument is that there is nothing in 
true science or true religion to make it so. 
If that disastrous contradiction occurs it 
must be because teachers are ignorant of the 
deepest things in religion and science, or 
because they are not philosophers enough 

to relate the two properly.” 

The last chapter tells much of methods 
of teacher-training in England, distin- 
guishing between the “preparation” class 
in which inexperienced workers are made 
ready for their task week by week, and 
the true ‘‘training”’ work such as is offered 
by Westhill Training College. The fol- 
lowing statement is of great interest: 
“The strategic point is of course the minis- 
try. It is a cheering fact that the theo- 
logical students and young ministers are 
not only eager to avail themselves of short 
courses provided by their own colleges, or 
by St. Christopher’s and Westhill, but are 
asking in many cases for some fuller 
training.”’ 


G.E. 
* * 
Bible Verses to Memorize 
Selected by Helen Gould Shepard. (Amer- 


ican Tract Society. 50 cents.) 

A little volume which may prove help- 
ful to teachers and others who are -not 
sufficiently familiar with the scripture to 
select their own passages for memorizing. 
Some of the titles added by the editor are 


not consistent with the liberal interpreta- 


tion of the Bible. 


* * 


The Exquisite Exile 


The Life and Fortunes of Mrs. Benedict 
Arnold. By Harry Stanton Tillotson. 
Illustrated. (Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard. $2 00.) 

Based upon the letters of Peggy Arnold 
written while she shared the exile of her 
traitor-husband, this biography gives us 
an unusual view of one of the dramatic epi- 
sodesin our history. It does not throw new 
light on the treachery of Arnold, which 
can no longer be explained by simple 
statements regarding his character but 
must be viewed in the light of a long train 
of events, but it presents a side of his life 
which is not ordinarily in our minds. And 
it confirms the impression created by both 
Washington and Hamilton, who treated 
Peggy Arnold with courtesy and con- 


fidence in her integrity so long as she re- 
mained in this country. 
* x 


Two Juveniles 


Air Travelers. By Laura A. Large. II- 
lustrated. (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. 
$1.50.) 

A very interesting account first of early 
dreams and legends about, then of primi- 
tive attempts at, and finally of modern 
achievement in, human flight, well illus- 
trated by photographs and by drawings 
from the pen of Harold Cue. Boys will 
find this a fascinating story which adult 
members of the family will want to borrow! 
The romance and the science of aviation 
are both given places in the story, and ot 
course the plain facts of the record are 
themselves as romantic a part of the his- 
tory of science as can be found. 


The Romances of the 
By Bessie White Smith. 
from photographs and prints. 
Lee end Shepard. $2.50.) 
Bessie White Smith’s earlier book on the 

boyhcod of the Presidents gave a small 

boy of our acquaintance an entirely new 
feeling about history as a school subject. 

A somewhat older girl has found this ac- 

count of the love stories and marriages of 

the Presidents equally thrilling. She 
has learned from it how large a part in the 
success of great men may be due to the 
quiet influence and active assistance of 
women; she has wondered whether some 
day a book may appear on the Husbands 
of our Woren Presidents! Without be- 
ing unduly sentimental, the book em- 
phasizes the place of simple affections and 
ideals of home life in the careers of men 
called to high office. 

* 


Presidents. 
Illustrated 
(Lothrop 
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DR. ETZ AT ATKINSON 


Sunday afternoon, May 1, Rev. Roger 
F, Etz, D. D., will preach in the old brick 
meeting house in Atkinson. 

It will mark the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the first sermon which he 
preached in that house in 1907, the begin- 
ning of his student pastorate, and an im- 
portant era in his life. Here he not only 
began his ministerial career, but took one 
of the daughters of Atkinson as sharer 
and inspirer of his future. 

In the succeeding years Dr. Etz has 
traveled far. He is now Secretary and 
General Superintendent of the Universal- 
ist General Convention, and has achieved 
an enviable reputation as an able preacher 
and a wise administrator.—Hxeter (N. H.) 
News Letter, April 29. 

Notwithstanding a hard rain a congrega- 
tion of between fifty and sixty gathered at 
the church at the Cross Roads, remote 
from the residential section of the town, to 
greet Dr. Etz on the anniversary of his first 
sermon in Atkinson as student minister. 
A remarkable tribute of esteem of which he 


may be proud. 
A. M.B. 


Y. P. C. U. MEMORIAL SERVICE 
MAY 22 


The Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
State Y. P. C. U. will hold its annual 
Memorial Service at the grave of John 
Murray in Mt. Auburn Cemetery, Cam- 
bridge, on Sunday, May 22, at 4 p. m. 
Rev. C. Leslie Curtice will give the ad- 
dress. All unions are urged to attend this 
beautiful service. Friends of the- Y. P. 
C. U. are also invited. 

x 
CONFERENCE OF LIBERAL YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S GROUPS 


The First Conference of Liberal Young 
People’s Groups in the Centra] District of 
Florida was held in St. Petersburg April 
23 and 24. There were four groups rep- 
resented: Orlando, Tampa, Tarpon Springs 
and St. Petersburg. The young people 
took a definite step toward expanding the 
organizations in their respective cities. 

The social activities began on Saturday 
afternoon, April 28, with swimming and 
supper at one of the Gulf beaches. That 
evening a dance in the social rooms of the 
church was enjoyed. Many attending 
were members of young people’s societies 
from other churches in St. Petersburg. 

The young people attended the church 
service in a body on Sunday morning. 
The main meeting of the Conference was 
held at 2.30 in the church auditorium. 
The meeting was formally opened by Dr. 
George Gilmour. W. M. Parmenter of 
St. Petersburg, acting chairman, wel- 
comed the young people. The history of 
each group was then given by its repre- 
sentative. 

The St. Petersburg society was organized 
about three years ago, and holds its meet- 
ings on Sunday evening at the United 
Liberal Church. They discussed current 
topics, have book reviews, and hold dis- 
cussions relating to an ethical view of per- 
sonal and social life. They have had 
many social activities, including a minstrel 
show, a few bridge parties and two dances 
during the present season. 

The Orlando group holds meetings on 
Sunday evenings at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. George Badger. Their programs 
include book reviews, round table dis- 
cussions, and sometimes an entire program 
devoted to music. This group has been 
organized for about two and one half 
years. 

The Tampa group is still in its infancy. 
It was only six weeks old at the time of 
the Conference. However, it is the larg- 
est group and one of the most enthusiastic. 
They hold meetings on Sunday evenings at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Summerbell, or 
at the home of one of the members. So 
far they have discussed current topics. 

In Tarpon Springs there is no organized 
group. However, there are a number of 
young people who attend church regularly, 
and they hope to begin an organization 
as soon as possible. Dr. L. J. Richards, 
their minister, spoke and expressed his de- 
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sire to start a group in Tarpon Springs. 

The main topie for discussion at this 
first Conference was ‘‘The Responsibilities 
of the Youth of To-day.” This subject 
was divided into four sections: The Church, 
the School, the Home and the State. 
R. W. Mair, from Tarpon Springs, spoke 
on “‘The Responsibilities of Youth to the 
Church.” ‘‘The Responsibility of Youth 
to the School”’ was discussed by Richard 
Buckmaster of Orlando. “The Responsi- 
bilities of Youth in the Home’”’ was the 
subject of William Meredith of Tampa. 

During the meeting musical numbers 
were given by Marie Fory, St. Petersburg, 
vocal, Herbert Sullivan, Tampa, violin, 
and Manly Duckworth, Orlando, piano. 

The presidents of the four groups, 
William Parmenter, St. Petersburg, Nellie 
Sullivan, Tampa, Richard Buckmaster, 
Orlando, and R. W. Mair, representative 
from Tarpon Springs, were elected as an 
Executive Council, to make further plans 
for state organization. The meeting ad- 
journed at 5.80 for supper, prepared by the 
Woman’s Union of the United Liberal 
Church. 


Notices 


INDIANA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Full fellowship has been granted to Rev. E. J. 
Unruh of Indianapolis. 
Forest C. Wood, Secretary. 
Prank 
OHIO CONVENTION 
The 107th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Akron, Ohio, June 20 to 23, 1932, for the election of 
officers and for the transaction of such business as 
may legally come before the Convention. 
Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
Craeey 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Universalist Historical Society will hold its 
98th annual meeting Tuesday, May 24, 1932, at 
3.30 p. m. in the First Universalist Church, Med- 
ford. After annual reports, election of officers, di- 
rectors and new members, and any other business 
that may properly come before the meeting, there 
will be tributes in memoriam to Timothy Cotting 
(1793-1872), Hosea Ballou, 2d (1796-1861), James 
O. Curtis (1804-1890), and other pioneers of Uni- 
versalism. 

All interested in historical Universalism are cor- 
dially invited. 

Vinton A. Sears, Secretary. 
oon 
MINISTERS’ INSTITUTE AT WHITE LAKE, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


During Universalist Retreat Week, June 7, 8, 9, 
1932, a Ministers’ Institute is to be held at White 
Lake, North Carolina. The following subjects for 
discussion have been selected: Humanism, Pastoral 
Methods, Semon Material and Presentation. 

All ministers attending from out of the state will 
be given board and room without charge. 

Further information may be obtained from Rev. 
F. B. Bishop, D. D., 304 Raleigh Street, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 

* x 
RURAL MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE 


The seventh annual New England Rural Minis- 
ters’ Conference will be held at Ocean Park, Maine, 
June 27 to July 1. This year’s lecturers will include 
Superintendent A. V. Bliss of the Congregational 
Churches of Massachusetts, Rev. Tertius van Dyke 
of Washington, Conn., Rev. A. Ritchie Low, Col- 
chester, Vt., Dean Vaughan Dabney of Andover 
Theological School, Prof. C. M. McConnell of Bos- 
ton University, Dr. Dwight Bradley, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. MacArthur of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, and Rev. 
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E. L. Richards of Madison, Conn. Prof. Wm. D. 
Barnes of Hartford Theological Seminary has charge 
of the program. Those desiring further information 


should, write him. 
x x 


MERRIMACK VALLEY CONFERENCE 

All Universalist churches in Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire are invited to this conference. 

Place, First Universalist Church, Nashua, N. H. 
Date, Thursday, May 26, 1932. Time, 10.30 Day- 
light Saving Time. 

Program 

10.80. Conference opens. Rev. Isaac Smith, 
Lowell, Mass, chairman. Devotions, Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair, Nashua, N. H. Greetings, Rev. Asa Mayo 
Bradley, Superintendent of New Hampshire. Theme, 
“The Future of Universalism.” ‘The Church,” 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Superintendent. 
Discussion. Business. 

12.30. Luncheon. 

1.30. Missions, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of 
the Women’s National Missionary Association. Re- 
ligious Education, Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
former president of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation. Discussion. Devotions and _ benedic- 
tion, Rev. William P. Farnsworth, Manchester, 
INE 

Those requiring luncheon should inform their 
pastor, who will send total number to Mrs. O. W. 
Brunell, 18 Cushing Ave., Nashua, N. H., not later 
than Tuesday, May 24. 

Walter L. S. Gilcreast, Secretary. 
x x 
THE FERRY BEACH FAIR 

The Ladies’ Aid of the Ferry Beach Park Asso- 
ciation is again asking its friends for contributions of 
money, aprons and all kinds of useful articles to be 
sold at the annual fair next summer. 

We urge you to be generous, as the two conven- 
tions will be there and we hope to have a fine dis- 
play of goods to put on sale. 

Please send your gifts by July 6, 1932, to 

Mrs. William Alexander, 
Ferry Beach Park, Hotel Quillen, 
Saco, Maine. 
ee os 
ISLAND STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 95th annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Corvention will be held in the Valley Falls 
church, Wednesday, June 1, 19382. The session will 
be called to order at 10 a, m. 

Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 
eek 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The 90th session of the Iowa Universalist Con- 
vention will be held in Osage, on Sunday, Monday 
and Tuesday, June 12, 138 and 14,1932. All churches 
will elect delegates and take an offering for Minis- 
ters’ Pension Fund, and report to secretary. 
|. The Osage chureh will furnish a picnic supper 
Sunday and free lodging and breakfasts to delegates 
and visitors who send names to Rev. F. W. Miller, 
pastor. Among our speakers are Rev. H. R. Glea- 
son of Rochester, Minn., and Rev. A. W. Altenbern 
of Galesburg, Ill. The Convention will close at noon 


Tuesday, and the Young People’s Institute will begin 
at McGregor, Ia. 


RHODE 


O.G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
* x 
W. U. M. A. OF RHODE ISLAND 
The 24th annual meeting of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Association of Rhode Island 
will be held on Thursday, May 26, at the Church of 
the Mediator, Providence. Business session at 2 
p. m., supper at 6. At 8 o’clock a pageant en- 
titled ‘‘The Universal Garden of Love’’ will be pre 
sented. 
Carrie E. Crowell, Secretary. 
* Ox 
REDUCED RATES AT FERRY BEACH 
Weekly rates per person, including board and room, 
for 1932 season: The Rowland, $18 and $20; The 
Underwood, $18; The Quillen, $16;Quillen annex, $15; 
Men’s Dormitory, $15; Tent, $15. Rates for chil- 
dren vary according to age. Membership, $1. 
Special transient rates: Double room, $1 each per 
day, single room $1.50; breakfast and supper, 50 cents 
each; dinner, 75 cents (Sundays $1) children under 
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twelve half price, under fifteen three-quarter price. 
Membership fee not required of transients. 

For reservation address Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
Secretary, 126 South First Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
cy 8 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 

Rev. Harry F. Shook has been accepted on transfer 
from New York, under date of April 20, 1932. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
= * 
INFORMATION WANTED 
Dr. George L. Perin gave to a minister in Vermont 
or New Hampshire, probably in 1907 or 1908, the 
Iantern slides which he had used to illustrate his 
lectures on Japan. Any one who knows where 
those slides are now is asked to communicate with 
Mrs. Perin, 23 Naples Road, Brookline, Mass. 
ae? 
SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The ninth annual summer institute for young 
people, under the auspices of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association, will be held at the Heights, McGregor, 
Iowa, June 14 to 20 inclusive. j 

One of the morning lecturers will be Rev. Laura 
B. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, who will give a 
course of five lectures on “The Use and Abuse of 
the Bible,”’ especially for those interested in church 
schools, under the auspices of the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist Church. 
This will be an accredited course, counting toward an 
Association diploma in teaching for those doing the 
required work. Mrs. Galer is the second vice-presi- 
dent of the General Sunday School Association. 
Text books, pictures and examples of class werk will 
help to make this a practical series of five lectures. 

The other morning lecturer will be Rev. R. Lester 
Mondale of the Unitarian church of Evanston, IIl., 
who will give a series of five lectures interpretative 
of present day revolutionary canditions among 
different nations of the world. 

Among the evening lecturers will be Rev. C. J. 
Dutton of the Unitarian church of Des Moines, 
Rev. Melvin L. Welke of the People’s Church of Cedar 
Rapids, and Mr. Melvin W. Iles of Davenport, who will 
give two lectures on the geology and the fossils of 
the McGregor region. Mr. Welke will also have 
charge of the recreation program during the entire 
week. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Gilman W. Smith 


Mrs. Gilman W. Smith, wife of Major G. W. Smith, 
died at her home, 1499 Irving St., Washington, D. C., 
on Tuesday, April 26. Funeral services were held in 
the Universalist National Memorial Church on 
Friday, April 29, conducted by Rev. Frederie W. 
Perkins, D. D., and Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D. 
Interment was in Arlington Memorial Cemetery. 

Mrs. Smith before her marriage was Miss Addie 
Tidd, and was born in Anoka, Minn., on June 17, 
1859, She was married in November, 1883, at 
Minneapolis, Minn. With her husband, she moved 
to Chicago in 1890. She worked efficiently in the 
East Side Church in Minneapolis and in the Church 
of the Redeemer in Chicago, taking a prominent 
part also in the work of the National Y. P. C. U. 
In the fall of 1918 Mrs. Smith moved to Washington, 
where Major Smith had come earlier to take up his 
duties as a major in the Quartermaster Corps U. S. 
Army. Both have done most effective work in the 
Universalist National Memorial Church. A great 
company of friends which almost entirely filled the 
church revealed the esteem in which she was held. 

She is survived by her husband and by one son, 
Donald T. Smith of Dallas, Texas. 


For Sale or for Rent 


It is a safe and satisfactory investment 
to own your summer home in the Green 
Mountains. 

Furnished cottages at Dorset, Vt., near 
golf club, library, church, hotels. 5-7 
rooms, bath, fireplace, electricity, garage. 

E. M. Carhart, Owner, 
Dorset, Vt. 
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Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office anagement, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

d F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


ODDARD 


: G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. ; 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


| 101 Bristol Street ::  :: 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 
Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental ‘Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart= 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 


By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 


The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 
By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. ‘For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 


A collection of Essays express- 
ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 


Hight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 


Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackting 


Please do not ‘‘Rev.’’ anybody. We 
hate that un-American, ungrammatical 
use, as “Rev. Smith,” etc. If a minister 
is worth a cent, he is worthy of his initials. 
Beside, we get mad looking up his initials 
and, if we can’t find ’em, changing the 
“Rev.” to “Mr.’? We would as soon say 
“Bish.’’ Nicholson as to say “‘Rev. Fruit” 
or “‘Rey. Field.”” Use the initials along 
with the ‘“‘Rev.’’ and save us from an early 
grave. When in doubt, write “‘Mr.’”’ and 
be our friend forever.—Michigan Christian 
Advocate. 

* * 

A fellow up in Mansfield, Ohio, stole a 
circus automobile that stands on its radi- 
ator, rears back on its hind wheels, whirls 
about and turns over sidewise. The thief 
probably got away with it by driving in 
the Sunday afternoon traffic where he 
wasn’t specially noticeable.— Nashville 
Banner. 

* * 

Members of the local Volunteer Fire 
Department will sponscr a dance to help 
the emergency fund created by the fire- 
men themselves and generous donations 
by citizens who appreciated the firemen’s 
promptness and unnecessary damage to 
household goods, ete.—Orting (Wash.) 


paper. 
* * 

“‘Some women believe everything a man 
tells them.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Meekton. “Before 
I married Henrietta I told her I would be 
her slave for life, and her trusting nature 
refuses to accept any compromise.’’— 
Washington Evening Star. 

* * 

She: ‘Would you put yourself out for 
me?”’ 

He: “Certainly.” 

She: “‘Then close the door as you pass 
out.”’—Florida Times- Union. 

* * 

Chicago.—Mrs. Anna F was killed 
last night by a burglar she told police 
she had surprised in her apartment.— 
Rapid City (S. D.) Journal. 

* * 


Coroner Ed Kraft said W—— had be- 
come demented and died of natural causes 
after an autopsy was performed.—Hvans- 
ville (Ind.) Courier. 

* x 

Then the officers closed in. Murphy 
was wounded in one hip. A stray bullet 
killed one bystander  slightly.—Mary- 
ville (Mo.) paper. 

* 

The church choir will sing for the offer- 
tory anthem, ‘‘There’s a Wildness in God’s 
Mercy,” by Demarest.—Waterloo (Ia.) 
Town Topics. ‘ 

* * 

A modest tax on every plan proposed for 
the ending of the depression ought to bring 
prosperity back with a bang.—Portland 
Oregonian. 


Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 
done in their department. 


Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 
Grade III. Primary to Junior 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 
The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. Price, 45 
cents per dozen. 
The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 18 1-2 inches. Especially 


pleasing to the younger children. Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Mass. 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 
from regular list. 


Newbury Street, Boston, 


No. 1401. Size 4x 6 inches. Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 
edges, maps. 90 cents. 

No. 1110. Size 4 1-2 x 6 1-2 inches, large type, pronouncing, cloth binding, red edges, 
round corners. 90 cents. 

No. 5115. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches, self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.50. 

No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.75. 

No. 207k. Size 5 x 7 inches, large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 


Concordance, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Mass. 


FAITH WITH POWER 
The Life Story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. 


A book of over 300 pages portraying the life work 
of this zealous missionary 


Boston, 


“A biography quite out of the ordinary; clear, concise, vigorous, 
stirring. It quickens the heart beat. Through its pages we hear the 
voice of Dr. Shinn and feel his presence. The analysis of his character 
and service is admirable, the arrangement original, and the whole story 
an inspiration.” 


The book contains numerous illustrations and is 
attractively printed and bound 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


